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RE YOU CERTAIN that your holdings are 
suited to the changed economic climate likely 

to prevail in 1954? An old model portfolio may 
have proved quite satisfactory up to now but may 
be quite unsuitable to the much different conditions 


in prospect for the next year or more. 


The developments now taking shape will have 
varying effects on different types of investments. 
It is of vital importance to you to know which 
securities will benefit and which will be endan- 
gered. What you do now to adjust your investment 
program to the changing outlook may spell the 
difference between a successful investment year— 
and losses which follow lack of careful planning. 


If you are to make the most of your investment 
opportunities in the new year you must weigh and 
interpret accurately the many new factors which 


will have a vital influence on investment trends. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(C1 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


for the Investor.” 


CI enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and 
amounts held. Please explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so, what the fee will be for 


supervision. My objectives are: 


C1 Income oO Capital Enhancement 


oes e eee eee eee ese ee eee eeeeeeeeese eee eeeeeesese 


CO) Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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TO 1954 PROSPECTS 


To determine which issues should be held, which 
should be switched and which should be -bought 
for maximum income and market appreciation is 
a difficult task. To appraise accurately the signifi- 
cance of the many factors influencing the trend 
of security values is a task calling for the services 
of investment specialists and the research and 
analytical facilities of an organization devoting 
its full time to the planning and supervision of 
individual investment portfolios. 


By subscribing for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service you have at your command all the facilities 
and experienced judgment of such an organization 


which is now in its fifty-second year of service to 


investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 


can help you improve your investment results? 
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WANTED — $4.50 


From alert investor to keep “in the know” on 
over-the-counter securities market, largest and 
fastest growing in U. S. Invest only $4.50 to 
receive full year subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW. A pocket- 
size monthly, OCSR is packed with indispensable 
investment information. Regular features include 
earnings, dividends, prices of hundreds of com- 
panies. Also details on new products, facilities, 
mergers, financing. Other departments are Initial 
Public Offerings, Canadian Comment. Mutual 
Memos, Utility Notes, Special Industry Surveys, 
Monthly Review. Finally, there’s unique Free 
Literature Service to bring you top-flight broker 
reports on special situations. 


Please send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. J-2, Jenkintown, Pa. 














CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held today a final dividend of seventy-five 
cents per share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of the year 
1953, payable in Canadian funds on Febru- 
ary 26, 1954, to shareholders of record at 
3.30 p.m. on December 30, 1953. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 


Montreal, December 14, 1953. 














CENTRAL PUBLIC 
UTILITY CORPORATION 
Third Semi-Annual Dividend 


A third semi-annual dividend of 40 
cents per share is payable February 
10, 1954 to holders of capital stock 
of record January 20, 1954. 

J. W. ANDERSON, 


Secretary 
St. Louis, Missouri 


December 28, 1953 
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Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 
69 Branches in Greater New York 57 Branches Overseas 
o,e Photo 
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ASSETS ¥ DIRECTORS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,484,190,123 ; 
United States Government Obligations........ 1,539,876,061 piesa . Lege 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 16,714,882 : 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 463,780,518 JAMES go CT 
ee te des ss os kaw ee 87,986,399 
Lobes ee ds 5 Te Aes 2,368,582,461 ged $. Pe 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 294,007 = ela \V 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 28,222,379 eco 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 9,600,000 gyre yi ahha visi drs 
Ownership of International Banking Register Company 
Corporation ee ee ee eee ei nO eo 7,000,000 SOSTHENES BEHN sap 
ge es ee eee eee ek 32,881,838 Chairman, International oul 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 5,631,898 oe rdigay sieaaaas' W 
I oie oe antes 2S yes Gee 4,261,105 cuaTis & caLoee tw: 
Chai f the Executi me 
POE i. bariedissnds tol ewtan ees $6,049,021,671 Committee, Hotei Beek nad 4 
LIABILITIES irsnicnenen 
. t] 
RUS \ ee eee renee $5,538,214,433 CLEVELAND E. DODGE _ 
i A 38 : atl Vice-President, Phelps Dod 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$52,873,952 Corporation a 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- RALPH GWIN FOLLIS Br 
Pee ES, ASS cv wthnn des cas 22,358,030 30,515,922 Chairman of the Board, Standard lit 
‘i Oil Company of California | 
Due to Foreign Central Banks............... 16,897,800 dort de schecinaaen ul 
(In Foreign Currencies) Vice-Presi coat an d General re 
Reserves for: invia,9,, °° se 
pany 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Ww 
JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
Pe ey ans pce eee nee, 22,5 50,166 President, W. R. Grace & Co. K 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 44,127,021 HARRY C. HAGERTY 
ee an | ee er a ee ne ee 3,750,000 Financial Vice-President, ey 
Sarg ear ee ee ee $150,000,000 ee ate Tasurnnes ; 
(7,500,000 Shares—$20 Par) dd ' 7 
EE re 170,000,000 freee agg mek oll b 
Undivided Profits............... 72,966,329 392,966,329 Corning Glass Works ’ w 
oe RUS Repent, $6.049,021,671 NATHAN C. LENFESTEY 7 
Executive Vice-President Cc: 
Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. — ce 
$352,723,093 of United States Government Obligations and $17,827,600 of KEITH S. McHUGH f 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other Fresident, New York 
es “i Telephone Company . 
purposes required or permitted by law. 11 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) president, Deering, Miike & , 
o. incorpora t 
Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 1 
. administration of trust functions Clee ee Aircraft é 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY REGINALD B. TAYLOR : 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York Williamsville, New York ste ( 
} ROBERT WINTHROP 
Capital Funds $31,789,641 een ote. f 
cHid NATIONAL SY SME OF Ww VOR an CV BANE Pairs | POYKIN.C, WRIGHT : 
0 $ 4 : 
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Soft Spots in the Economy 


Business activity shows signs of slowing down. But 


© 
id 


this merely represents the end of artificially high 


semi-war conditions, not the onset of a depression 


w" only two relatively brief 
and minor interruptions, the 
economy has been operating at forced 
draft for over a dozen years. Defense 
needs imposed a severe strain on 
our productive facilities throughout 
World War II; and for more than 
two years after the postwar readjust- 
ment ended, the pressure of deferred 
civilian requirements resulted in an- 
other appreciable gap between limited 
supply and almost insatiable demand. 
Buyers’ markets returned in many 
lines (not all) during 1949, but the 
unbalanced conditions requiring cor- 
rection at that time were few and not 
serious, and recovery was well under- 
way long before the invasion of South 
Korea. 

With another war. in progress— 
even one of limited scope—and con- 
sumer buying still exceptionally high, 
business was again unable to keep 
up with demand. But now that the 
“police action” is over, industrial 
capacity has been vastly expanded, 
consumers have more than made up 
for the privations they suffered dur- 
ing World War II, and no influence 
is now in sight capable of sustaining 
the economy at the artificially high 
levels to which we have become ac- 
customed in recent years. 

Actually, no such influence is nec- 
cessarily called for. The sustaining 
factors in operation since 1950 have, 
without exception, been expansionary 
factors, each tending to push the level 
of industrial activity constantly higher 
instead of keeping it on an even keel. 
Viewing the present business situa- 
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tion in broad perspective, it may be 
considered fundamentally healthy and 
capable, if no major soft spots have 
developed undetected, of sustaining 
itself almost indefinitely at a high 
level. 

However, some soft -spots are 
present. Whether they are major or 
not is still the subject of some con- 
troversy, and must be left to the ver- 
dict of the future. They are minor 
enough at present, and are offset by 
so many elements of strength, as to 
warrant the conclusion that the worst 
we can anticipate over the next year 
or so is another slowdown compar- 
able to that of 1949, not a 1921- or 
1938-type recession—certainly not a 
depression even approaching the sev- 
erity of that witnessed in 1932. A 
moderate dip from recent all-time 
peak levels would still leave business 
and individual incomes very high by 
any but the most recent standards. 


Most Publicized Weaknesses 


The two most publicized weak- 
nesses are the declines predicted for 
Government spending and private 
capital outlays. Demand from these 
sources has been responsible for a 
large part of the rise in production 
in recent years: directly, in the form 
of orders for capital goods, and in- 
directly through stimulation of the 
incomes of workers and investors in 
the industries supplying them, and 
their suppliers in turn. 

Actually, it is distinctly possible 
that the significance of the expected 
declines in these two areas has been 


over-estimated. In both cases, the 
slackening of demand will be small. 
It may well be that a drop in require- 
ments of individuals will be a bigger 
factor in extending the business slow- 
down of recent months, if it is to 
be extended. Such a drop is not in- 
evitable, but there are a number of 
influences which could bring one 
about. 

Consumer income remains high, 
but the rate of increase slowed 
markedly during the latter part of 
1953. The work week has declined, 
and rising -layoffs have led to an 
increase in unemployment, though 
about 97 per cent of the labor force 
is still at work. Mortgage and con- 
sumer debt are each at peak levels 
by large margins; even though con- 
sumers may not be forced to liquidate 
part of these obligations over coming 
months they are unlikely to increase 
them in a period of business uncer- 
tainty and industry will thus be de- 
prived of the stimulus which has 
flowed from constant advances in 
individual borrowing. Finally, farm 
income has declined substantially for 
several years. 

One of the major contemporary 
headaches is the high level of business 
inventories. At the end of September 
they amounted to $79.4 billion against 
$73.4 billion a year earlier. Manu- 
facturers and retailers reduced their 
holdings in October and the former 
group did so in November as well 
(data for retailers not yet available). 
The indications are that inventory 

Please turn to page 27 
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Growth Factor of 
Chemicals Over-Rated? 


Chemical shares regularly sell at higher price-earnings * § % 
ratios than other groups. The question is whether too Be 
great a premium for future growth currently prevails "E 


RF largest among the nation’s 
manufacturing groups, the chemi- 
cal industry has long been the fastest- 
growing segment of American busi- 
ness. The rate of expansion in chemi- 
cals has traditionally been around 10 
per cent a year, compared with average 
annual growth of three per cent for 
all industry. One reason for this 
showing is constant research which 
creates new raw materials, new proc- 
esses, and new products. It has been 
estimated that whereas the industry’s 
gross sales amount to only around 
seven per cent of the total for all 
manufacturing enterprises, the chemi- 
cal makers account for about 20 per 
cent of all research money spent by 
private industry. 

Because the products of the chemi- 
cal companies enter the manufacturing 
processes of almost every factory, the 
industry is a good barometer of the 
state of the economy as a whole. Ac- 
cordingly, the prospect of some taper- 
ing off in business activity this year 
raises the question of the possible ef- 
fects on the chemical makers. For 
one thing, the industry will have in- 
vested the rather staggering total of 
$5 billion in expanding chemical 
facilities in the four years through 
1954. Furthermore, while the pres- 
ent operating rate of about 80 per 
cent of capacity is regarded as normal 
for the industry, surplus capacity has 
already appeared in some lines and 
competition is likely to intensify as 
new plants come “on stream.” 

Despite these uncertainties, chemi- 
cal shares remain optimistically evalu- 
ated in the market. Dow Chemical, 
du Pont, and Union Carbide, for ex- 
ample, are currently quoted at from 
19 to 24 times estimated 1953 earn- 
ings, and yields are definitely on the 
meager side. High price-earnings 
ratios and low yields are, of course, 
the rule rather than the exception 
in the chemical group. But the ques- 
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du Pont 


tion is whether current share prices 
over-discount even the best that can 
be expected from the industry in the 
immediate future. 

A different view, however, is taken 
by those who find the growth pros- 
pects in chemicals still inviting. It 
is noted for example that many chemi- 
cal firms plan to bring out more new 
products in the period ahead than in 
any similar period of industry history. 
In addition, a host of chemical prod- 
ucts are used in consumption items 
and tend to be bolstered by consistent 


demand. Consequently, those op- 





timistically inclined—though recog- 
nizing that the industry would not 
be immune to a decline in business— 
believe that recovery would be more 
rapid than in other, more cyclical 
lines. 

The chemical companies’ earnings 
after taxes declined in 1951 and 1952 
but,.as the accompanying table indi- 
cates, the downward trend was re- 
versed last year by most concerns, 
This is especially significant inas- 
much as earnings were burdened by 
heavy charge-offs for accelerated 
amortization, maintenance charges, 
and excess profits taxes which bear 
heavily on the chemical industry. 

Without EPT, such companies as 
du Pont and Hercules Powder appear 
in excellent position to show higher 
1954 earnings. Dow Chemical offi- 
cials have already expressed their 
belief that share earnings in the year 
ended next May 31 will about equal 
the $1.58 reported in fiscal 1953. 
Carl A. Gerstacker, Treasurer of 
Dow, recently emphasized a point 
frequently overlooked by those who 
fear the effects of surplus capacity in 
the chemical industry. Said he: “The 
whole theory of the necessity certifi- 
cate program was based on the as- 
sumption that the productive capacity 
goals set by the Government would 
provide capacity substantially in ex- 
cess of civilian requirements.” 

Growth in newer chemical lines 
should provide an important offset to 
slower business and further price- 
cutting in more conventional items. 
Dow and Union Carbide, for example, 
are expanding rapidly in polyethy- 
lene—today’s fastest-growing plastic 
material. Phosphates, used in syn- 
thetic detergents, should hold up well 


Market Record of the Chemical Stocks 


Earned Price- Divi- 
1929 1937 1946 Recent ;-—PerShare—, Earns. dends 
High High High Price 1952 *1953 Ratio 1953 Yield 
Air Reduction .... 74% 80% 5934 24 $2.25 $2.30 104 $140 58% 
Allied Chemical .. 80% 6454 53% #74 4.55 5.10 14.5 3.00 4.1 
Amer. Cyanamid .. 40 16% 31% £48 3.07 3.40 14.1 2.00 4.2 
Atlas Powder .... 70 47 48% 34 Sai" O20. Da 200 5.9 
Dow Chemical .... 5 13% 16 38 = bb 1.65 Ss b1.58 §=24.0 —s1.00) S26 
du Pont (E. I1.)... 5734 45 5634 107 4.70 5.25 20.4 3.80 3.6 
Hercules Powder.. 32% 46% 72% 68 4.03 4.50 15.1 3.00 4.4 
Heyden Chemical.. 3% 4% 45% 15 0.65 0.90 16.7 0.5 . &3 
Hooker Electro.... .... a4% 33 58 2.90 3.00 19.3 2.00 3.4 
Mathieson Chem... 36% 20% 19% 42 3.44 S20; t32 2.00 48 
Monsanto Chem... 13% 35% 64 83 4.29 5.00 16.6 2.50 3.0 
Union Carbide .... 4654 37 41% 73 3.41 3.80 19.2 2.50 3.4 
Victor Chemical .. al2% 26% 27 1.39 1.90 14.2 1.15 4.3 
i trig a—1938 high. b--Year ended May 31. c—Year ended November 30. s—Plus 24% 
stock. 
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and thus lend support to the opera- 
tions of Monsanto Chemical (largest 
factor in. phosphates). and. Victor 
Chemical. While some of the new 
“miracle” fibers have turned out to 
be something less than that, du Pont’s 
nylon, Orlon, and Dacron are likely 
to make further headway in their 
particular fields. 

American Cyanamid, a top-ranking 
pharmaceutical organization as well as 
a supplier of essential chemicals, has 
been the first to offer the new anti- 
biotic drug tetracycline, and is also 
working on a polio vaccine. Mathie- 
son Chemical, also a_ diversified 
chemical-drug producer as a result of 








its merger with E, R. Squibb, is now 
spearheading the development of ad- 
ditional uses for hydrazine, a-chemical 
cousin of ammonia. One of the most 
concentrated forms of energy now 
known, hydrazine has immediate ap- 
plications as a rocket fuel but, with 
lower prices, it could become one the 
important chemicals of the future in 
view of its numerous derivatives. 
Although the chemical makers, 
through their record-breaking expan- 
sion programs, have hastened the day 
of keener competition, they will 
nevertheless benefit from the use of 
highly modern facilities. (Of Dow 
Chemical’s total plant investment of 


$200 Every Month from This Stock Portfolio 


This diversified program has been set up to provide a 


steady income throughout the year. Calling for the in- 
vestment of $46,500, it affords a 5.2 per cent return 


steady rate of regular income 
A month after month is the goal 
of many investors. While many of 
them have retired or are looking for- 
ward to the time when they can give 
up their normal business activities, 
others also realize the advantage of 
having a backlog of steady security 
income in addition to the returns 
from the daily grind. 

At one time Government bonds, 
savings accounts, mortgages and the 
higher grades of corporate bonds 
were considered logical backlog or 
retirement investments. But the eco- 
nomic developments of the past sev- 
eral decades have changed the pic- 
ture. Thanks to the persistent depre- 
ciation of the dollar, low interest 
rates on savings, the uptrend in taxes 
and the rise of living costs, the in- 
come-seeking investor has turned 
largely to liberal yielding, high grade 
stocks representing well - managed, 
long established corporations, rank- 
ing high in their own industries. At- 
tention particularly focuses on issues 
with excellent histories of earnings 
and dividend payment, together with 
reasonable growth prospects. 

The average investor naturally en- 
counters difficulties in setting up a 
well balanced, properly diversified 
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portfolio designed to afford the same 
return in each month. The so-called 
“forgotten months” hamper the quest 
for suitable issues, since the majority 
of stocks make dividend payments in 
quarterly periods beginning either 
with January or with March. The 
months of February, May, August 
and November are very much ig- 
nored. The investor who budgets his 
expenses and relies on his investment 
income encounters the same problem 
four times a year. 

The accompanying portfolio is 
designed to meet the requirements of 


$602 million, over $500 million. has 





been built in the past seven years.) 
And. the. financial -position of-the+in- 
dustry is such-that it should be able 
to weather any future storm. 

Prices of chemical issues today are 
unquestionably high in relation to 
other industrial issues, and this is 
particularly true of the handful of 
blue-chip chemicals. But with con- 
siderable disparity in earnings results 
likely to be shown by the chemical 
makers in 1954, investment decisions 
should be governed by the prospects 
for individual companies rather than 
by any over-all appraisal of this 
heterogenous group. 






the investor who desires the same in- 
come each month. While keyed to a 
$200 monthly return from an invest- 
ment of $46,500—a yield of 5.2 per 
cent—it may be adjusted up or down 
to, say, $100 every month on a $23,- 
250 investment or $400 a month 
from the investment of $93,000 
through buying multiple or smaller 
lots of each issue. In any such case 
the yield would be the same. 


Nature of Portfolio 


Almost a third of the investment is 
in three preferred issues, the re- 
mainder being apportioned among 
nine common stocks. The capital dis- 
tribution covers an even dozen in- 
dustries, and the issue chosen from 
each group stands out as one of its 
leaders. Their products or services 


Balanced Portfolio Bringing in $200 Every Month 


No. of 





Recent *Indicated +Total 








Shares Preferred Stocks Price Cost Dividend Income 
50 Atlas Powder 4% cum. conv. A...... 104 $5,200 $4.00 b$200.00 
50 Household Finance 4% cum......... 94 4,700 4.00 a200.00 
50 Philip Morris 4% cum............... 90 4,500 4.00 b200.00 

Common Stocks 

100 eee 34 3,400 2.00 b200.00 
100 SO Te 29 2,900 2.00 a200.00 
100 CO eS ee ee 33 3,300 2.00 c200.00 
100 ES Se ee 36 3,600 2.00 a200.00 
50 Owens-Illinois Glass ............... 78 3,900 4.00 c200.00 
100 I I ia og ne ons ccunhen evi 36 3,600 2.00 c200.00 
100 Southern California Edison.......... 38 3,800 2.00 a200.00 
100 a a A 37 3,700 2.00 c200.00 
100 Union Oil of California............. 39 3,900 2.00 b200.00 
<A $46,500 $2,400 
*Per share. +Basis of 1953 payments. a—$50.00 quarterly payments beginning January. b—Same 

beginning February. c—Same beginning March. 
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may be classed as necessities, and for 
the most part they enjoy nationwide 
distribution, only Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia and Southern California Edi- 
son operating in specific areas. 

The goods or services manufac- 
tured or sold by the various corpora- 
tions include lumber, matches, sur- 
face coverings, dairy products, drug 
sundries, cigarettes and _ tobaccos, 
bakery items, containers, and the 
broad miscellaneous assortment of 
items vended by the five-and-dime 
stores. 


Rail Earnings Up 
—Prices Are Off 


Dividend records are impressive. 
Diamond Match has paid in every 
year since 1882, National Biscuit 
since 1899. With two exceptions the 
others have paid dividends in every 
year since before World War I, and 
thus have weathered two World con- 
flicts and several depressions, includ- 
ing the major one of the early 1930s. 
Pillsbury Mills, one of the exceptions, 
still has an excellent record, having 
skipped only 1923 in an otherwise 
uninterrupted period dating from 
1910. THE END 


Operating results for 1953 will show a good gain over 
the preceding year, but the group is expected to earn 


less in 1954. Shares have recently been market laggards 


he railroads, as measured by 
Standard & Poor’s weekly index 
of stock prices, have recently turned 
in one of the poorest market per- 
formances of any group. As 1953 


ended, the rails stood at their low. 


point for the year of 152.2 (1935- 
1939 equals 100). The utilities, in 
contrast, were able to end 1953 on a 
brighter note, closing near their high 
for the year, while the industrials 
closed well above the low point regis- 
tered during 1953. 

This lack-lustre performance is at 
sharp variance with recent operating 
results, since 1953 was one of the best 
earnings years in carrier history and 
may possibly have established a new 
record, bettering the previous income 
peak of $901.7 million set in 1942. 
Last year’s gross revenues, in any 
event, eclipsed the previous record of 
$10.6 billion achieved in 1952. 


What's Behind Trend? 


The reasons, for the poor rail mar- 
ket, however, become readily ap- 
parent when one examines the pros- 
pects for 1954. Earnings of virtually 
every major system are expected to 
be down (in some cases appreciably ) 
even on the basis of only a moderate 
slide-off in general business. Should 


6 


the readjustment assume greater pro- 
portions than now contemplated, the 
shrinkage in carrier net income would 
be considerably greater because of the 
pronounced leverage factor in railroad 
earnings. 

The railroads, of course, were prac- 
tically immune to the effects of the 
excess profits tax. By the same token, 
lifting of this levy—which will pro- 





vide a fillip to profits of numerous in- 
dustrial companies—will have little 
impact on the carrier group. Then, 
too, railroad revenues and earnings 
are bolstered by a period of heavy 
rearmament activity. While defense 
spending will remain relatively high, 
the peak has probably been seen and 
further cutbacks are possible if fur- 
ther easing of East-West tension is 
achieved. 

Another adverse factor in the rail 
earnings picture is the higher wage 
structure now taking shape. (Even 
now, wages consume over 40 per cent 
of carrier gross revenues and ac- 
count for over 60 per cent of operat- 
ing expenses.) Just how much higher 
the 1954 wage bill will be remains to 
be seen but the recent settlement with 
the trainmen indicates that an in- 
crease of five cents an hour, plus 
other benefits, is a minimum expecta- 
tion. 


Some Bright Spots 


So much for the unfavorable ele- 
ments in the railroad picture. On the 
brighter side, higher wages should be 
at least partially offset by further 
gains in mechanization and improved 
efficiency. While it may be impossible 
to avoid some increase in operating 
and transportation ratios this year, it 
may be taken for granted that the 
managements of the various systems 
will be on their toes to hold down 
operating costs. 

Some examples of the belt-tighten- 











Buick Revives Century Series 


For 1954, Buick is again offering the Century Series (priced between the Special 

and Super), last built in 1942. The full line as presented last week at dealer 

showrooms includes 15 models distributed among four series, and paced by the 

luxury class four-door Roadmaster sedan in the photo above. Innovations include 

production for the first time of all-steel estate wagons, and introduction of a new 
150 horsepower V-8 engine in the Special. 
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ing methods that can be employed 
are the elimination of overtime; cur- 
tailment of yard switching opera- 
tions ; furloughing of car repair units ; 
or possible reductions in rail-laying 
programs, 

An official of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
one of the most budget-minded sys- 
tems, points out that when traffic de- 
clines, “whatever has to be done is 
done, and done immediately, to bring 
our expenses in line with our reduced 
earnings.” Furthermore, longer term 
objectives such as the elimination of 
unprofitable mileage, reduction of 
deficits from passenger-train opera- 
tion, and cost-cutting through the 
adoption of newer methods such as 
“piggy-back” (coordinated rail-high- 
way) freight service will be vigorous- 
ly pursued. 


Earnings and Prices 


Tax selling has undoubtedly been 
an important contributing factor to 
the poor market for rail equities, an 
influence which has now subsided. 
Moreover, any further drop in the 
prices of better-grade carrier issues 
should be limited by the conservative 
market appraisal of this group which 
has prevailed for some time. Top- 
quality issues such as Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific are currently quoted 
around seven times estimated 1953 
earnings, while roads that have made 
impressive strides in recent years— 
such as the Illinois Central, Kansas 
City Southern, and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific—are evaluated at 
only about four times earnings. Over- 
all, the carrier group’s price-to-earn- 
ings ratio of five times compares with 
around nine times for industrial 
stocks. In addition, the railroads, on 
the average, have been paying out lit- 
tle more than 40 per cent of earnings 
so that the more strongly situated 
systems should be able to duplicate 
their 1953 dividend disbursements 
despite the impact of lower profits per 
share. 

The railroads, at this point, appear 
to lack outstanding speculative at- 
traction in view of the dip in earn- 
ings expected this year. But unless 
the anticipated fall-off in traffic or 
the prospective boosts in wages 
exert a more detrimental effect on 
earnings than can now be visualized, 
better-grade rail equities should prove 
to be satisfactory holdings in the 
period ahead. 
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Divergent Trends 
For Stocks Last Year 


Pointing up the futility of attempting to guess 
what “the market" will do, performance of 30 


stocks in the industrial average varied widely in 1953 


fter moving over a 38-point range 
during 1953, the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial stock average ended up the 
year at 280.90, down 11 points (3.8 
per cent) from its 1952 year-end 
level. That’s what “the average” did. 
Individual stocks, however, set widely 
divergent patterns of their own, even 
among the 30 issues comprising the 
Dow-Jones industrial index. Best 
performer in this 30-stock group was 
United Aircraft with a net gain of 
22.7 per cent. Poorest acting member 
of the group was Chrysler with a net 
decline of 38.1 per cent. 
While Chrysler was the prime lag- 


gard last year, interestingly enough 
it led the entire 30-stock group in 
1952, with a net rise of 37 per cent 
for that year. Worst acting member 
in 1952 was National Distillers, with 
a 34 per cent drop. Last year Distil- 
lers also was well down in the listing 
of comparative performances, placing 
27th among the 30 stocks included in 
the group. 


How They Rank 


Here is how the individual mem- 
bers of the Dow-Jones industrial 
index ranked according to perform- 
ance in each of the past five years: 


The 30 Stocks in the Industrial Average 


-———Performance Rank: 
1950 


1949 


Allied Chemical 15 
American Can 3 
American Smelting 25 
American Tel. & Tel. 27 
American Tobacco 9 
Bethlehem Steel 26 
Chrysler 6 
Corn Products 8 
GN IE GN  Badore ns 03 0énede 1 
Eastman Kodak .......... oa 
General Electric 19 
General Foods 11 
General Motors 10 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.... 22 
International Harvester 23 
International Nickel 29 
Johns-Manville $ 

12 
National Distillers 7 
National Steel 24 
Procter & Gamble 2 
Sears, Roebuck 17 
Standard Oil (Cal.).......... 28 
Standard Oil (N. J.)......... 30 
Dee Ge Li. SPONGE 16 
Union Carbide & Carbon 18 
United Aircraft 14 
United States Steel 13 
Westinghouse Electric 4 
Woolworth (F. W.)......... 20 


29 8 3 


22 22 21 
30 27 18 


23 24 1 
25 23 24 


20 25 25 


26 26 8 


24 2 12 
27 15 29 


1953 ‘ 
*% Change 
— 4.5% 
+10.0 
—35.1 
— 2.0 
— 58 
— 9.5 
—38.1 
+ 5.9 
+11.1 
+ 5.3 
+20.3 
+12.2 
—13.4 
— 1.1 
—17.6 
—24.7 
—11.3 
+ 2.0 
—178 
— 91 
+ 2.2 
+ 3.3 
—10.8 
— 74 
— 0.2 
+ 3:7 
+22.7 
— 68 
+ 6.5 
— 3.9 





sat aaa Sp, la 
1951 1952 Rank 
19 6 22 17 


10 5 28 
3 20 13 


7 16 17 
17 9 5 


11 13 2 

4 4 4 
18 17 27 
12 10 11 


15 7 30 
1 a 
13 30 23 
16 19 14 
5 14 9 
6 1 20 
8 3 19 
14 12 10 
9 18 6 
2 29 15 
21 11 7 
28 28 16 


* Percentage price change, 1953 close to 1952 close. 














News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Brideport Brass C+ 
Stock is semi-speculative but yields 
8% at present price of 25. (Paid 
$1.70 in 1952; $2 in 1953.) The com- 
pany is now tooling-up for the pro- 
duction of cooking utensils. It is 
hoped that this and other new lines 
will take up most of the slack caused 
by the recent decline in sales of stand- 
ard products. Preliminary estimates 
indicate that 1953 profits after taxes 
will be 40 per cent above 1952’s $4.23 
per share on the average number of 
shares outstanding (1,203,000 in 
1953 vs. 948,555 in 1952). EPT cost 
the company $3 per share in 1953. 


_ Burlington Mills C+ 
Now at 11, shares appear to have 
discounted poor textile results. (Paid 
60c in 1953.) Sales reached a record 
$360 million in fiscal 1953, the third 
straight year in which a new high 
was set. However, management has 
indicated that it does not view 1954 
in the textile industry “with undue 
optimism,” because of diverse fac- 
tors bearing on the problem of sup- 
ply, demand and prices. Competition 
is keen in all segments of the indus- 
try, varying from product to product 
only as to degree. Government buy- 
ing of textiles is dwindling to merely 
nominal amounts and textile exports 
are dropping while imports are in- 
creasing. Only nylon among the 
newer fabrics is contributing impor- 
tantly to Burlington’s earnings, but 
the company expects soon to enter 
the worsted and dacron blend field. 


Christiana Securities . 

Shares, offered at $7,550, afford 
an cpportunity tc purchase du Pont 
at a sizable discount. (Distributed 
$281 per share in 1953.) Behind each 
share of Christiana stand 81.328 
shares of du Pont, 1.136 shares of 


* Over-the-counter securities not rated. 
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General Motors, other securities and 
almost $10 in cash. The current bid 
price if placed in the open market 
would buy only 70 shares of du Pont, 
and in addition, the yield from Chris- 
tiana continues to be higher than that 
of an individual holding in du Pont. 
Despite its high dollar price, the stock 
is in good position for longer term 
growth and the slowly increasing 
dividend. 


Curtis Publishing Cc 

Prospective gains in magazine ad- 
vertising volume should benefit this 
speculative stock; recent price 7. 
(Paid 20c in 1952 and 1953.) This 
publisher of Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Country Gen- 
tleman and Holiday is sharing in the 
current record level of advertising ex- 
penditures and expects keener com- 
petition for American industry to 
provide even greater gains in 1954. 
Although advertising linage in the 
Post for the first eleven months of 
1953 was the same as one year ago, 
two 7 per cent rate increases in 1953 
have resulted in advertising dollar 
gains. President R. E. MacNeal 
looked for earnings from all Curtis’ 
publications to be somewhat higher in 
full 1953 than in 1952. Earnings for 
the first 9 months equaled 44 cents a 
share vs. 39 cents in 1952. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber B+ 

At 65, this semi-investment stock 
provides a return of 5.8%, based on 
last year’s payments of $3.75. In the 
fiscal year ended last October 31 sales 
exceeded $1 billion for the first time 
in the company’s history. Volume 
was $64 million ahead of the preced- 
ing fiscal total, and earnings ad- 
vanced to $11.77 a common share, 
compared with $10.89 a share in 
1952. During the 1953 period, ca- 
pacity of all production divisions was 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


materially increased. Firestone has a 
growing confidence in the future of 
natural rubber and feels that efficient 
plantations can operate profitably in 
competition with synthetic rubber. 


General American Transportation B+ 

Now 40, shares are suitable for 
general investment accounts. (Pays 
$2 annually to yield 5%.) Company 
has purchased and will operate the 
£:10,000-barrel tank storage terminal 
of Phillips Petroleum at Houston. 
This is the fourth terminal in Texas 
and the seventh in the United States 
to be operated by the company. While 
General American’s prime interest is 
in the movement of petroleum and 
petroleum products, in periods of 
heavy flow the company needs more 
tankage facilities than it had in 1953. 


Gobel (Adolf) i 

This issue, last traded around 3 on 
the American Stock Exchange, repre- 
sents a@ company now bankrupt. A 
Federal Judge has approved the peti- 
tion asking that Gobel be declared 
bankrupt and a receiver be appointed 
to reorganize the company. Creditors 
claim Gobel can pay its debts in full 
simply by renting its buildings for the 
next five years. Lawyers for the 
creditors now will draw up orders for 
payments and present them to the 
Court for approval. There is no 
indication of the final disposition of 
the common stock. 





*Trading suspended by S.E.C. 


Kennecott Copper Bae 

Stock, representing the largest 
U. S. copper producer is a busmess- 
man’s investment; price, 67. (Pays 
$6 annually.) Company already has a 
67 per cent interest in Quebec Iron 
& Titanium Corporation and a $19 
million investment in African gold 
mines, and now is entering the fast- 
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srowing aluminum field. Kennecott 
plans to purchase a $16.2 million spe- 
cial issue of Kaiser Aluminum con- 
vertible preferred stock at par. This 
stock will pay a 5% per cent divi- 
dend and is convertible into common 
stock for 20 years at $30 a share. 
Kennecott also is buying 100,000 
common shares of Kaiser Aluminum 
privately, at an undisclosed price. 
(Current N.Y.S.E. quotation 28.) 
The investment will rank as only a 
minority interest since there are more 
than 3.7 million shares of Kaiser 
Aluminum presently outstanding. 


Peoples Gas Light B+ 

At 134, current yield of 44% on 
the $6 annual dividend is not par- 
ticularly attractive. Although the 
company has extensive gas reserves 
and is increasing its underground 
storage facilities, it is having difficulty 
adjusting rates to offset the recent 
higher costs of purchased gas sup- 
plies. It has filed with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission a request for 
increases which would add about 7 
per cent ($5 million annually) to 
cross revenues. The new rates would 
mainly affect commercial and indus- 
trial users but the fastest-growing 
segment of the company’s business, 
home-heating, also would feel the im- 
pact. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass A 
An investment quality issue pro- 
viding longer term growth, but at 54 
yield is only 4.2% based on 1953 pay- 
ments totaling $2.25. Management 
estimates that total 1953 sales were 
about 10 per cent above the $402 mil- 
lion reported in the previous year, 
with sales of plate and window glass 
products, paints and chemicals at rec- 
ord levels. However, sales in the final 
quarter slipped somewhat from the 
level of the first nine months, and 
1954 volume is expected to total be- 
tween the 1952 and 1953 figures. 


Seaboard Finance $1.72 Pfd. ° 

Present price of 37 reflects the pre- 
ferred’s conversion privilege. (Pays 
$1.72 annually.) Company has called 
for redemption on February 8, the 
entire outstanding issue of $1.72 con- 
vertible preferred stock at $32.89 per 
share. The redemption price is sub- 
stantially less than the market value 


* Over-the-counter securities not rated. 
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($37.50) of the 1%4 shares of common 
stock into which each share of pre- 
ferred is convertible. To avoid loss 
of the $4.11 per share difference be- 
tween call price and present market 
value, holders of the preferred should 
either sell or convert into common 
before the redemption date. Based on 
the common’s widely covered divi- 
dend of $1.80 per share, a conversion 
will increase income to $2.70 vs. the 
present $1.72. 


Standard Oil of Indiana A 

A good grade equity with promise 
of longer term growth; recent price 
69. (Pays $2.50 annually, plus stock 
in Standard Oil of New Jersey.) A 
record sales volume is expected to be 
reported for 1953 with earnings top- 
ping the 1952 level. During the past 
year, the firm’s total assets reached 
a value of $2 billion, a $1 billion in- 
crease in less than seven years. Since 
1945, Indiana Standard has spent 
$1.5 billion in expansion and im- 
provements, a large portion of the 
funds coming from retained profits. 
Of total expenditures, 44 per cent 
went to expansion of production facil- 
ities, 18 per cent to transportation, 
23 per cent to manufacturing, 10 per 
cent to marketing and 5 per cent to 
vatural gasoline and other facilities. 
Indiana’s current crude production 
equals about half of its refinery needs. 


Stevens (J. P.} B 
At 26 and yielding a liberal 7.2%, 
stock appears amply to discount the 
unfavorable conditions currently ex- 
isting in the textile industry. (Paid 
$2 in 1952 and 1953.). For the fiscal 
year ended October 31, the company 
reported sales of $334.5 million, less 
than the $387.7 million in fiscal 1952, 
but earnings of $2.35 per share were 
up 8 cents over the previous period. 
A sharp decline in the less profitable 
U. S. Government business was par- 
tially offset by a substantial increase 
in the sale of man-made fibers which 
carry wider profit margins. Civilian 
sales have shown marked gains re- 
cently, especially with the steadily in- 
creasing availability of newer syn- 
thetic fabrics. Although little change 
in earnings are anticipated for the 
near term because of comparatively 
low prices, the company can well af- 
ford to continue dividends on the 
present 50-cent quarterly basis. 


Sylvania Electric B 

Now at 32 and yielding 6.3%, 
stock 1s a cyclical issue. (Paid $2 
plus 10% stock in 1953; paid $2 in 
1952.) Estimated 1953 sales of $295 
million, a 25 per cent increase over 
the 1952 figure, were the highest 
in the company’s history. Earnings 
for the first nine months of 1953 
equaled $2.73 per share compared 
with $2.18 for the like period a year 
earlier, and full-year earnings are es- 
timated at $3.40 as against $3.04 for 
1952. Although the company is one 
of the smaller units in a highly com- 
petitive industry dominated by giants, 
it maintains a strong trade position 
in the manufacture of vacuum and 
cathode ray tubes. In addition to 
having an electronics and tungsten 
and chemical division, it is doing ex- 
tensive work for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Union Pacific A 

Now at 107, these quality shares 
are suitable for investment lists. (Pays 
$6 annually.) The largest single diesel 
locomotive order ever given by one 
railroad to a single supplier has been 
placed with the Electro-Motive divi- 
sion of General Motors, for 205 units 
at a cost of $35.7 million. Upon com- 
pletion of delivery (expected by next 
June 1) the U. P. main line from 
Omaha to the Pacific Coast will be 
completely dieselized for through 
traffic. 


Worthington C+ 
Now at 32, stock is a bustmess- 
man’s growth commitment. (Paid 
$2.50 in 1952; $2 in 1953. A 50c 
extra was paid January 2, 1954.) A 
leading producer of a highly diversi- 
fied line of heavy machinery, com- 
pany has recently become a major 
factor in the industrial air condition- 
ing field. Its new plant at Decatur, 
Ala., now producing this equipment 
is the first large factory in the South 
to be devoted exclusively to that pur- 
pose. Officials expect a 70 per cent 
increase in air-conditioning sales vol- 
ume during 1954, and within ten 
years air conditioning equipment 
should account for a larger volume 
than any of the other divisions. In 
addition to the opening of the Ala- 
bama plant, capacity of the company’s 
main air-conditioning factory at Hol- 
yoke, Mass., is being increased. 
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Good Outlook for 


Proprietary Drugs 


Leading makers of home medications turned in favorable 
earnings reports in 1953. With diversification growing, 


this depression-resistant group should fare well in '54 


anufacturers of proprietary 

drugs generally -experienced 
lower earnings in 1952, but made a 
distinctly better showing in 1953. 
While annual reports of the calendar 
year companies are not yet available, 
indications are that virtually the en- 
tire group participated in the im- 
proved trend of net profits. American 
Home Products, for example, is ex- 
pected to report record 1953 earnings 
and Lehn & Fink’s fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953, produced the highest 
net after taxes since 1932. Vick 
Chemical, meanwhile, established a 
new sales record in fiscal 1953, while 
earnings were exceeded only by the 
results achieved in the 1949-50 year. 

With consumer income likely to 
hold at a high level and with spend- 
ing on many lines of hard goods ex- 
pected to taper off, the outlook for 
this traditionally stable industry in the 
coming year appears favorable. Lift- 
ing of the excess profits tax will 
help some companies moderately and 
the Supreme Court’s recent refusal to 
review the Schwegmann-Lilly case— 
though not the last word in the Fair 
Trade controversy—undoubtedly is a 
victory for the advocates of resale 
price maintenance. 

A stream of new products plus im- 
proved formulations of established 
items will also help the proprietary 
drug makers to increase sales volume 
and perhaps profits as well. Warner- 
Hudnut, already a competitor of 
Gillette in the home permanent field, 
has introduced its radically different 
Reelshav razor which operates by 
winding a strip of steel from one 
roller to another, comparable to film 
in a camera. Lambert Company has 
boosted its dentifrice sales with 
Antizyme, the first anti-enzyme tooth- 
paste. And Lehn & Fink was able to 
increase sales of Lysol disinfectant by 
27 per cent in its latest fiscal period, 
aided by changes in the product 
10 





Jack Jenkins Photo 


which eliminated the need for a 
“poison” label. 

A major point of distinction be- 
tween the proprietary drug companies 
and their counterparts in the ethical 
field is that the first-mentioned group 
relies on large-scale consumer adver- 
tising to maintain demand for its 
products. Ethical drugs, on the other 
hand, are promoted through drug- 
gists, doctors, and the medical pro- 
fession generally. As a result, the 
public has become well acquainted 
with nationally-advertised proprietar- 
ies (ranging from aspirin to tooth- 
paste) whereas ethicals—usually ob- 
tainable only with a doctor’s pre- 


scription—have been unfamiliar to 
the average person. 

Of late, however, significant changes 
have been taking place which, accord- 
ing to some observers, have resulted 
in a “blurring” of the traditional lines 
of demarcation existing between the 
two branches of the industry. This 
trend had its inception some years ago 
when leading proprietary manufac- 
turers (Sterling Drug, Vick Chemi- 
cal, Bristol-Myers, Norwich Pharma- 
cal and others ) acquired or established 
organizations in the prescription drug 
field. Advertising of some ethical 
products to the consuming public is 
another example of this trend which 
may well be accelerated by future in- 
dustry mergers. 

In any event, the proprietary firms 
are continuing to expand their opera- 
tions in the ethical field. The William 
S. Merrell division of Vick Chemical 
is launching a new gerontological 
laboratory which will study such med- 
ical problems as hardening of the ar- 
teries and undertake the development 
of drugs which attack diseases asso- 
ciated with the aging process. Nor- 
wich Pharmacal has announced plans 
for a new $1.5 million research build- 
ing in Norwich, N. Y., to expand its 
stake in prescription drugs. 

Through this policy, the proprie- 
tary companies are achieving broad 
diversification. Vick Chemical, for 
example, remains the dominant factor 
in the cold remedy field but is far 
less vulnerable in the event of pos- 
sible discovery of a cure for the com- 
mon cold than was the case not so 
many years ago. On the other hand, 
Emerson Drug (Bromo-Seltzer) and 
Miles Laboratories (Alka-Seltzer) 
are largely “one-product” companies, 


The Proprietary Drug Makers 





1952 No. of Sales Earned 1953 
Sales Shares c—Per Share—, Divi- Recent 
(Millions) (000) Share 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Amer. Home Products $184.6 3,843 $48 $3.05 E$3.40 a$2.40 48 5.0% 
Bristol-Myers ....... 56.6 1,597 35 1.47 §E1.50 1.00 aa 
Chesebrough Mfg. ... 213.3 312 i 496 N.R. 4.00 68 5.9 
Emerson Drug ...... 14.1 655 2 ily Ty 1.00 h13 7.7 
Lambert Company... 31.0 775 40 2.20 E2.75 1.50 22 6.8 
Lehn & Fink......... c22.9 397 62 3.03 e0.32 1.25 15 8.3 
Miles Laboratories ... 31.3 1,035 30 1.25 »b0.90 0.72 hig 4.0 
Norwich Pharmacal.. 18.0 899 20 1,52 f1.11 1.00 21 4.8 
Plough, Inc. ....4...: 17.9 450 40 1.24 £1.00 0.60 11 5.5 
Sterling Drug ....... 157.1 :3635 41 2.63 £2.30 2.00 37 5.4 
Vick Chemical ...... 059.9 1,418 42 3.18  e1.37 1.20 30 4.0 
Warner-Hudnut ..... 43.4 1,252 35 1.96 £1.65 1.35 17 7.9 
Zonite Products ..... 4.2 826 5 0.35 £0.07 0.10 5 2.0 
a—Current annual rate. b—Six months ended June 30. c—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. 
e—Three months ended September 30. f—-Nine months ended September 30. g—Gross operating 


profit on sales. h—Over-the-counter hid price. E—Estimated for full year. N.R.—Not reported. 
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though their favorable operating rec- 
ords would seem to contradict the 
apparent weakness in such a position. 
Miles, for example, has paid cash 
dividends in each year since 1894. 
Close to $1 billion was spent last 
year by the public on home medica- 
tions of all sorts, or well over the 
$800 million or so of prescription 
drug sales. In addition, toiletries 
(dentifrices, shaving creams, sham- 
poos, perfumes and cosmetics) which 
are produced in large quantities by 











the proprietary drug makers repre- 
sent a billion-dollar a year business at 
the retail level. Thus, even allowing 
for some overlapping in these figures, 
it is apparent that the health and 
beauty markets which the industry 
taps are truly enormous. 

Liberal yields are available from 
proprietary drug issues, a number 
of which lifted their dividend rates 
last year. American Home Products 
raised its year-end extra to 50 cents 
and, commencing with its first 1954 


Texas Utility Has Unique Dividend Record 


Southwestern Public Service Company has increased 


its common stock dividend rate eleven times in 


eleven years. Earnings still in growth trend 


fe err ose Public Service has 
enjoyed perhaps the most re- 
markable growth record of any elec- 
tric utility, and its leading executives 
are typical Texas entrepreneurs— 
accustomed to a faster pace and more 
confident in their future planning than 
are most utility managements. Being 
shareholders themselves, they are not 
difident about promoting the inter- 
ests of their stockholders and publiciz- 
ing the company’s outstanding record. 

Originally part of a holding com- 
pany system, various corporate ad- 
justments were effected to put South- 
western Public Service on an operat- 
ing basis in 1942, cleared of the Util- 
ity Holding Company Act. Since that 
time, the company has benefited from 
the gains in crude oil production in 
the Permian Basin, and from the sub- 
stantial development of agriculture 
and cattle-raising, together with in- 
creasing production of natural gas, 
potash, carbon black, helium, and a 
wide range of petro-chemicals. As a 
result, the company’s kwh sales 
gained about 365 per cent during the 
past decade, compared with an in- 
crease of 115 per cent for all electric 
utilities; plant account grew 331 per 
cent vs. a U.S. average of 73 per 
cent; and adjusted common share 
earnings gained 476 per cent vs. 119 
per cent. 

The common stock (over - the - 
counter) advanced from an initial low 
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around 1% (after adjustment for 
splits in 1947 and 1950) to the recent 
price around 25. This increase in 
price reflected initial market season- 
ing, a sharp gain in earnings in ear- 
lier years, and- an increase in the 
pay-out rate in recent years. The 
dividend rate has been increased 
eleven time in eleven years (though 
not in each year of the period). 
Southwestern Public Service sup- 
plies electricity to a population esti- 
mated at nearly 700,000 in 37 com- 
munities (and rural areas) in adja- 
cent parts of the Texas and Okla- 
homa Panhandle region, the Texas 
South Plains, the New Mexico Pecos 
Valley, and a small part of Kansas. 
The area is entirely interconnected 
and operated substantially as a unit. 
The largest communities served are 
Amarillo and Lubbock, Texas. The 





Southwestern Public Service 


Years Revs. Earned 

Ended (Mil- Per tDivi- 

Aug. 31 lions) Share dends +Bid Range 
1944.. $9.6 $0.54 $0.30% 64%4— 3% 
1945.. 106 0.56 0.37 10%— 5% 
1946.. 10.1 087 057 11%— 8% 
1947.. 11.9 1.15 0.70% 12%— 10 
1948.. 14.7 1.31 0.90 14544— 10% 
1949.. 166 1.36 102% 17%4— 12% 
1950.. 185 134 1.11 §18%4—§10% 
19oi.. 214. Liz 183%— 15 
1952.. 254 144 1.14 22%— 18 
1953.. 29.9 al.64 b1.23 25 —19 


~ ¢Calendar years. §Adjusted. a—Including tax 
savings due to accelerated amortization of 16 


cents a share. b—Current annual rate, $1.32. 





payment, boosted the regular monthly 
rate to 20 cents. Warner-Hudnut 
raised its quarterly rate from 25 to 
30 cents in December and added a 
30-cent extra. Lehn & Fink lifted its 
extra to 45 cents, while maintaining 
the 20-cent quarterly rate. Assuming 
the continuance of a favorable level 
of business this year, other members 
of the proprietary group now paying 
out a low proportion of earnings, may 
find it possible -to liberalize their 
dividend policies. 


company also supplies natural gas 
and water in parts of the area, al- 
though these services account for only 
about 6 per cent of total revenues. 

The territory served is well diversi- 
fied. Industrial activity is princi- 
pally centered in the region around 
Borger, Texas, in the northern por- 
tion of the system, where the impor- 
tant oil refinery of Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, the largest customer, 
is located. This area contains a num- 
ber of carbon black plants, producing 
about 45 per cent of the U. S. sup- 
ply, as well as large synthetic rubber 
plants and many other industries al- 
lied with oil and gas production. 

Amarillo, the largest city, is a 
wholesaling and distributing center 
for a large region. It also is the center 
of one of the most important wheat 
belts in the country, and the area 
does a good deal of cattle-raising. 
Grain, sorghums, for which the soil 
and climate are ideally suited, are be- 
ing raised in rapidly increasing 
amounts. 

South of Amarillo lies the “South 
Plains” area, mainly agricultural. 
Cotton, alfalfa, sorghum and truck 
crops are raised on a large scale, using 
irrigation to a great extent—this is 
the principal source of the company’s 
water-pumping load. Water is pumped 
from wells varying in depth from 20 
to 250 feet, and those equipped with 
electric motors use company power, 
either directly or from the lines. of 
REA Cooperatives which purchase 
power from Southwestern. The 
Pecos Valley is also agricultural with 
a high degree of irrigation. In this 


Please turn to page 26 
1l 











FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


A Start Anyway 


Most pEopLe who pay 
individual income taxes have a fairly 
clear idea by now of just how the cu- 
rious 1954 mousetrap play of the Fed- 
eral tax collector is affecting their 
take-home pay. To an estimated 48 
million taxpayers, the 10 per cent re- 
duction in rate represents a tangible 
gain. To 10 million others, the per- 
plexing question arises as to how a 
tax reduction works out to become a 
tax increase. The situation has de- 
veloped that way because the reduc- 
tion in income tax rate is offset, fully 
or in part, by a hike in the Social Se- 
curity tax rate; from 1% per cent to 
the new schedule of 2 per cent. The 
maxinum to be taken from anyone’s 
earned income is $72 a year, for the 
cut-off point is on salary or wages up 
to $3,600, beyond which the levy does 
not go. 

Thus, the majority of America’s in- 
dividual income taxpayers will benefit 
from the much-heralded reduction, 
and this in itself is a good start in the 
right direction. Tax relief is also in- 
dicated in other directions. But for 
enduring relief, the nation’s citizens, 
both corporate and individual, will 
have to wait until the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has 
completed its overhauling of the 
whole tax structure. Many inequities 
exist in it; among them double taxa- 
tion on corporate income distributed 
as dividends, and the harsh capital 
gains tax. These two are particularly 
distressing to investors and discrimi- 
natory in nature. 


Idea for Butter 


A REcENT and pungent 
suggestion has been offered by The 
Wall Street Journal in support of the 
Department of Agriculture’s present 
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campaign to move surplus stocks of 
butter by developing new and substi- 
tute uses for the commodity. The 
publication saw merit in a plan to mix 
cow’s butter with cocoa butter; that 
would widen Elsie’s market at the ex- 
pense of an imported product. But, 
it suggests, why not try butter as a 
substitute for margarine? 

Only yesterday, it seems, the mak- 
ers of butter were doing an effective 
merchandising job in convincing the 
public through advertising that but- 
ter was essential to life itself. Then, 
their attention seemingly was diverted 
to price props and subsidies. Since 
then butter-makers have priced them- 
selves out of part of their once broad 
market and approximately half of the 
territory has been taken over by a 
formerly disdained competitor, the 
margarine manufacturer. Today the 
price differential is so great and the 
quality so similar that farmers them- 
selves are reported buying cheaper 
margarine for some home uses so 
they can sell the higher-priced cow’s 
product at a profit. A loyal buyer is 
the Government itself. 


Does It Protect? 


Quire ASIDE from the 
pros and cons of the subsidy argu- 
ment, a lesson can be drawn from the 
butter industry's experience by some 
manufacturers who regard the recent- 
ly-enacted Fair Trade legislation as a 
form of profit insurance. Basically, 
the Fair Trade idea fixes a floor price 
below which a favored trade-name 
article may not be sold. While there 
is little quarrel with the idea that a 
controlled market is an_ orderly 
market, there also lies in the plan an 
inherent weakness. That is the pos- 
sibility that Fair-Traders may Fair- 
Trade themselves right out of their 
own market. No shinier target pre- 








sents itself to a business-hungry com- 
petitor than a product that is “fairly 
priced to assure a fair profit” to a dis- 
tributive organization that has grown 
fat in the security of its own protec- 
tive devices. A number of examples 
can be cited. Indeed, leaving the field 
of manufacturing, one need look no 
further for supporting evidence than 
butter. 


Ugly Spectre 


AN Honorep friend of 
the United States, President Getulio 
Vargas of Brazil, whose administra- 
tion has cooperated with this coun- 
try in hemispheric defense and post- 
war expansion of Pan American 
trade, recently sent chills tingling 
down the spines of many United 
States investors. Irked by what he 
described as the “sabotage” by pri- 
vately-owned utilities in Brazil, he 
reportedly threatened expropriation 
by the state, or the establishment of 
Government power projects. In the 
privately-owned utilities there is 
North American capital. 

South Americans were somewhat 
dismayed at the reaction in the North. 
After all, it was pointed out, the 
United States has its Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and its municipally-owned 
power plants and traction lines. What 
are these enterprises if not examples 
of expropriation of private property 
for which the owners received pay- 
ment on the basis of third party 
evaluation? But the main point seems 
to have been overlooked: Investors 
in this country do not like expropria- 
tion whether it is foreign-born or na- 
tive. It is an ugly spectre that un- 
derstandably is retarding the flow of 
United States capital into foreign 
countries. A happier solution of the 


dispute or misunderstanding should 
be found. 
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Rapid Expansion for 
Top Shoe Companies 


The large manufacturers, fighting for domination of 


retail sales, are expanding their outlets at an un- 


precedented rate. Shares of leaders are of good quality 


ona because of a 50 per cent 
cut-back in military require- 
ments last year, shoe production in 
1953 didn’t match the 508.5 million 
pairs turned out in 1952. But with 
the larger companies rapidly expand- 
ing their retail distribution systems, 
most of the industry leaders were able 
to step up their respective sales vol- 
umes over year-earlier levels, and 
earnings gains also were g2neral. 

Since 1938, per capita consumption 
has averaged slightly over three pair 
of shoes a year. As a consequence, 
manufacturer’s sales, over the long 
term, have tended generally to par- 
allel the population growth of the 
country. With the continuing baby 
boom and with people living to a 
riper old age, production should 
reach the 550 million level by 1960. 
While prospects for future sales look 
particularily bright, many problems 
still inherent in the industry have 
yet to be worked out. 

About 900 manufacturers do ap- 
proximately 97 per cent of the entire 
shoe business, with 57 per cent being 
accounted for by the top 50 firms. 
This leaves the remaining compa- 
nies battling, in this highly competi- 
tive market, for less than half of the 
available market. With operating costs 
rising too rapidly to be entirely offset 
by the increase in volume, profit mar- 
gins have been very thin and have, in 


many cases, been non-existent, 
cially among the smaller units, 
result, some 647 producers 
closed their doors since 1947. 
because it requires relatively little 
cash to set up manufacturing facil- 
ities, over 560 companies, two-thirds 
of them entirely new, have appeared 
on the scene. Initial costs are small, 
because machinery is rented and the 
rents paid are based on the output of 
each machine. Also, labor is. still 
paid on a piece-work basis. 

The basic problem is one of over- 
capacity. Capacity for the industry is 
rated at 800 million pairs annually, 
which is nearly 60 per cent greater 
than the current market. Hence, 
there is a bitter- fight among the top 
companies to- dominate the retail out- 
lets. 

General Shoe (fourth ranking) 
has added 13 companies in the past 
three years. In 1950, General took 
over W. L. Douglas with 64 retail 
outlets ; in 1951, it acquired Johnston 
& Murphy (a producer) and 57 re- 
tail stores. Last year the firm built 
two new plants, acquired three manu- 
facturers and six retail outlets. This 
year, in addition to opening 40 stores 
under the Bell name, it acquired 
Whitehouse & Hardy and I. Miller, 
whose volume last year was $22 mil- 
lion. Currently. the corporation is 
dickering with Fleisher Shoes, a 


espe- 
Asa 
have 

Yet, 


novelty shoe manufacturer. Today 
General Shoe owns over 300 retail 
outlets and has started 127 stores 
in the past three years under its 
“Friendly Franchise” program. 

Brown Shoe (third largest) has 
acquired 119 retailers in the past 
three vears, in addition to buying 
outright Wohl. Shoe, a chain of 325 
retail stores, in 1951. The firm now 
has a total of 537 retailers. 

International Shoe, the giant of 
the industry, has helped 240 retailers 
open stores under various financing 
programs since 1951. The firm cur- 
rently has about 700 customers who 
buy 100 per cent of their shoe re- 
quirements from International, and 
another 500 who buy a substantial 
amount. In addition, Florsheim was 
acquired last March for $21 million. 
In this deal, the company not only 
picked up six factories and 86 retail 
outlets but also acquired Florsheim’s 
5,000 independent retailer customers. 

Melville Shoe (ranking fifth) is 
one of the larger integrated com- 
panies, and has one of the best records 
in the industry. The firm sells 
through 577 Thom McAn stores, 11 
John Ward stores, and through the 
151 units of the Miles chain which 
was acquired last year. 

Endicott-Johnson (second largest), 
although operating approximately 500 
retail outlets, still sells the majority of 
its output of low priced shoes to the 
general wholesale and retail trade. 
Rather than disrupt these established 
lines of distribution, the company has 
noticably absented itself from the ex- 
pansion race. 

Currently offering liberal returns, 
the stocks of International, Endicott- 
Johnson, Brown, General, and Mel- 
ville, the top five, are all of good 
quality and are suitable for inclusion 
in diversified investment portfolios. 


Shoe Distributors and Producers 


rc Sales (Millions)——— 
-—Annual—, a Months——, 
1951 1952 1952 1953 


$46.8 $46.0 a$37.1 a$37.3 
111.4 130.3 .... b140.7 
157.3 142.9 c66.3 c69.0 
103.2 104.3 wie. 
225.1 217.0 160.5 196.9 
43.1 43.8 e35.4 e363 
92.7 90.4 48.8 70.3 
10.3 9.5 c4.6 4.7 
62.55 66.0 a45.5 a48.4 


Earned per Share———, 
-—Annual—— 7-6 Months — 
1951 1952 1952 1953 


$2.30 $1.73 $0.90 $1.24 
471 6.04 b5.72 
252 282 1.65 
450 4.11 b4.19 
2.61 2.44 1.41 
3.48 4.35 1.89 
2.00 1.91 0.95 1.02 
0.44 0.33 0.18 0.25 
3.14 2.78 N.R. N.R. 


-—Dividends—, 
1952 1953 


$1.30 $1.30 
3.40 3.40 
1.60 
2.50 
2.40 
£1.70 
1.80 
0.20 
1.00 


Company 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe 
Brown Shoe 
Endicott-Johnson 
General Shoe 
International Shoe ......... Nov. 
Kinney (G. R.) on 
Melville Shoe i 
Regal Shoe . 3l 
Shoe Corp. (Amer.)........ Dec. 31 


2.28 ' 
Poe 2.50 
1.27 
1.74 


a—44 weeks. b—Fiscal 
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year. c—Six months. e—Eleven months. f—Also 5% stock. N.R.—Not reported. 








I. B. M.— Outstanding 
Growth Enterprise 


Last year's earnings were about five times the record 
1929 level; dividends quadrupled during this interval. 


Market action of stock reflects company's performance 


| ast March, International Business 
4 Machines capital stock set a new 
bull market peak at 254%, a level 
slightly above its 1945-46 high of 
250 and only fractionally below the 
best price registered in 1929, at 255. 
Many other equities, most of them 
representing companies with better 
than average records, show somewhat 
similar historical comparisons. But in 
the case of I. B. M., these figures 
are quite meaningless and vastly un- 
derstate the actual profits registered 
by long term holders, for the stock 
has been split several times and has 
paid stock dividends in all but five 
of the years since 1929. 

Aiter adjusting for all these ad- 
ditions to the original holdings of 
long term investors, the 1953 high is 
seen to be considerably more than 
double the 1946 peak, and over five 
times that for 1929! Not more than 
a handful of other growth equities 
can even approach this performance. 
It has resulted from steady advances 
in all good years and most of the 
bad ones; the issue has set new peaks 
in all but three of the past 15 years, 
after making the necessary adjust- 
ments (the price range, earnings and 
dividend data given in the accom- 
panying table are also adjusted for 
the 2% per cent stock dividend pay- 
able later this month, since the stock 
has already sold ex- this distribu- 
tion). 

The issue is currently paying $4 
annually in cash dividends, and 1953 
earnings are estimated at slightly 
over $10 a share on the basis of the 
number of shares to be outstanding 
shortly. Hence, at a price of 246 it 
is selling at nearly 25 times earnings 
and affords a yield of only 1.6 per 
cent from cash payments. These con- 
siderations and the exceedingly high 
level of the current quotation relative 
to previous peaks would disqualify 
most stocks from consideration for 
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either speculative or investment com- 
mitments. But they merely represent 
a normal situation for I. B. M., which 
frequently sells at 20 or more times 
earnings and has not provided a cash 
yield of as much as four per cent 
at any time since 1943, or three per 
cent since 1948. 

The unusually generous market 
valuation characteristic of this issue 
is based on the company’s exceptional 
record and apparently excellent pros- 
pects. Thanks to an almost uninter- 
rupted increase in gross revenues, 
earnings have risen continously since 
1921 except in 1932 and 1933, when 
even I. B. M. could not wholly over- 
come depression influences, and 1942 
and 1951, when sharp increases in 
income taxes more than offset sub- 
stantial gains in taxable income. Total 
cash dividend payments have never 
failed to rise in each year since the 
present record of uninterrupted pay- 
ments began in 1916. Last year’s 
earnings were five times, dividends 
four times, the 1929 level. 





International Business Machines 


Gross *Earned 

Income Per *{Divi- : 
Year (Millions) Share dends *Price Range 
1937 a$31.8 $2.47 b$1.42 44%4— 30% 
1938 a34.7 2.64 b1.49 46 — 32% 
1939 a39.5 2.77 b1.56 51%— 37% 
1940 44.9 288 b1.64 524%— 37% 
1941 60.5 3.00 b1.72 48%— 40% 
1942 85.7. 2.54 b1.81 453%4— 33% 
1943 131.3 2.81 »b1.90 56%— 45% 
1944 139.7 296 b1.99 625%— 51% 
1945 138.2 3.32 b2.09 873%%4— 60% 
1946 115.6 5.72 2.62 109%4— 82% 
1947 139.4 7.18 2.62 107%4— 84% 
1948 156.4 8.57 3.06 119%— 95% 
1949 183.5 10.15 63.21 187“%—117% 
1950 214.9 10.16 63.37 202%—155% 
1951 2668 8.51 63.53 204%—176% 
1952 333.7 9.11 b3.71 229 —172% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1DSZCGIADD: GGAB ioe, sv wiwenns ote 
1953 198.6 7.35 be$3.90e2481%4—218% 





* Adjusted for all stock-splits and stock divi- 
dends, including 21%4% payable January 28, 1954. 


‘Has paid dividends in every year since 1916. 


a—lIncludes Canada. b—Paid 5% in stock. c— 
Six months ended June 30. e—Full vear. 


There are three principal reasons 
for the exceptional growth shown by 
this enterprise. They are the increase 
in the business population, the grow- 
ing complexity of business records 
(requiring greater use of accounting, 
tabulating and computing machines) 
and the constant development of new 
and improved products through re- 
search. Adoption of Social Security 
in 1937 and income tax withholding 
in 1943 intensified the effect of the 
second factor, and the sharp increase 
in costs of clerical labor during the 
past decade or more enlarged the 
savings made possible by mechaniza- 
tion of clerical operations. There is 
every indication that all the factors 
which have favored the company in 
the past will continue to do so. 

In addition to its secular growth 
potential, I. B. M. shows much 
greater than average resistance to 
cyclical downturns in general indus- 
trial activity. The strong secular up- 
trend in its business is partly respon- 
sible for this, but even more important 
is the fact that a large part of the 
company’s revenue consists of rentals, 
since it leases most of its machines 
instead of selling them. Only the 
punched card, electric typewriter and 
time recorder divisions depend on 
outright sales of their products, and 
sales of punched cards are believed 
to be almost as stable as rentals on 
the machines employing these cards. 

The company has been a leader 
in developing electronic computers, 
which are indispensable in solving 
the complex problems in aerody- 
namics and ballistics associated with 
the design of advanced jet planes 
and guided missiles. The Govern- 
ment is the leading market for the 
more complicated machines of this 
type, but I. B. M. has also developed 
less costly models for use by business 
enterprises. This activity has an ex- 
cellent longer term growth potential. 

Expiration of EPT will be of sub- 
stantial benefit to the company, since 
this levy cost it around $3 a share 
last year. Defense business will re- 
main large over the predictable future, 
and civilian production should con- 
tinue to grow almost regardless of 
trends in the remainder of the eco- 
nomy. Accordingly, even at present 
advanced levels, the stock is an at- 
tractive commitment for longer term 
holding. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Last year’s extension of the selective market pattern seen 


since 1951 was justified in many respects, but in some may 


have over-discounted the disparities in industry prospects 


For about three years, the stock market has ex- 
hibited cross-currents on a scale seldom, if ever, 
witnessed before over such an extended period. A 
few groups go against the general trend nearly all 
the time, but recently such action has become prac- 
tically the rule rather than the exception. Conse- 
quently, the trend shown by the market as a whole, 
as measured by even the most comprehensive price 
indexes, has been almost a statistical accident, lack- 
ing its customary significance as a guidepost for 
investors. 


Since the beginning of 1951, the electrical 
equipment, can, and utility shares, and blue chips 
in general, have advanced practically without inter- 
ruption. Other groups—not merely chronically un- 
popular ones such as coal and sugar but steel, tex- 
tile, distilling, farm implements and a few more— 
have declined with an equal degree of consistency. 
And a long list of industrial categories reached 
their peaks later in 1951, or during 1952, and fell 
thereafter while “the market” was still advancing. 


The 1953 market not only extended but intensi- 
fied the selective tendencies shown during 1951 and 
1952. The Standard & Poor’s composite index of 
480 issues dropped 514 per cent during the year, 
but no less than 31 categories resisted this trend, 
with gains ranging up to 14 per cent for electrical 
equipments, 16 per cent for aircraft producers and 
17 per cent for machine tools. At the other extreme, 
rayon and acetate yarn shares dipped by 42 per 
cent. 


In many respects, these wide differences in in- 
vestor preference appear to have been thoroughly 
justified. Prosperity has been most unevenly dis- 
tributed in the hybrid semi-war economy of recent 
years; many industries have forged ahead to con- 
tinuous new peaks in output while others have ex- 
perienced private depressions of their own, some of 
them rather severe. Sharp increases in taxes have 
handicapped some groups, which are now in a posi- 
tion to benefit to a much greater than average ex- 
tent from the lifting of the most discriminatory of 
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these burdens. This factor largely explains the 
recent strength shown by machine tool and aircraft 
manufacturing shares. In a few cases (notably that 
of crude-oil producers) speculative enthusiasm went 
to such extremes during the advance as to require 
market correction irrespective of industry earnings 
prospects. 


The more stable dividend paying groups have 
benefited from a larger volume of institutional 
buying and from the preference among individual 
investors for defensive issues during a period of 
business uncertainty. These two influences have 
strongly and deservedly favored the utility, grocery 
chain, can, proprietary drug, bank, fire and casu- 
alty insurance, dairy and packaged food shares as 
well as semi-investment -groups with strong growth 
potentials, such as (selected) chemical and natural 
gas issues. Most investors should restrict their com- 
mitments to stocks of this type at present. Tobaccos 
belong in this list too, despite their recent difficul- 
ties, which seem amply discounted at today’s 
prices. ; 


In some cases, however, the market appears to 
have carried its likes and dislikes too far. It may 
be that current quotations for electrical equipment 
and machine tool issues will later prove to have 
been over-generous—particularly in the latter case, 
in view of the sharp decline in machine tool orders. 
Vigorous action by Congress liberalizing deprecia- 
tion deductions for tax purposes would give this 
industry a shot in the arm, but actual benefits to 
earnings would not come overnight. 


On the other hand, canned food, ethical drug, 
airline, lead and zinc, carpet and farm implement 
shares appear unduly depressed. Canned food 
stocks are in a buying range now, and the others 
would deserve consideration if a further market dip - 
makes them available at appreciably lower levels. 
The same may be true of copper, rayon and acetate 
issues, but in these cases more sizable price conces- 


sions would be desirable. 
Written January 7, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Price Cuts Plentiful 


Price cuts have recently been prevalent both in 
manufacturing and retailing. Among raw materials 
carrying lower prices are stainless steel products, 
steel scrap, special alloy steels, hides, edible oils, 
Bakelite and other plastics, Orlon acrylic fiber, 
Acrilan fiber, and synthetic fiber blends. Both hard 
and soft goods are feeling the downward trend. 
Household appliances, TV receivers, furniture. 
building materials, plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, some new automobile models, carpets, infants’ 
and children’s wear, men’s and women’s furnish- 
ings, and beer and milk in some areas are on the 
way down. The lifting of the excess profits tax 
will permit lower prices without cutting into present 
earnings levels in some instances. During the more 
highly competitive period which may be ahead for 
this year, savings resulting from the ending of 
EPT will in many cases be largely absorbed by 
price reductions. 


Turn-About for Farm Prices 

Recent weakness in the industrial price list hasn’t 
extended to farm commodities, but these of course 
were already experiencing their own bear market 
during most of last year. Reversing a seven-month 
downtrend, average prices received by farmers in 
the month ended December 15 showed a 1.2 per 
cent gain over the preceding month. The Agricul- 
ture Department’s index rose to 252 (1910-14 — 
100) vs. 249 for the month ended November 15. 
A year earlier the index registered 269. The parity 
ratio, the Government’s gauge of the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power, rose one point during the month, 
to 91 per cent of the 1910-14 base period. It is 
still five per cent under December 1952. The rise 
in hog prices from $20 to $22.80 per 100 pounds, 
accounted largely for the increase in the over-all 
average of farm prices, but gains were scored also 
in other meat animals, and in corn, soy beans, rye. 
rice, hay and tobacco. 


Steel-Making Capacity 

Steel-making capacity of the United States at 
the start of 1954 is estimated as 124,330,410 net 
tons of ingots and steel for castings, an increase 
of 5.8 per cent, or 6,782,940 tons since January 1, 
1953. Over the eight postwar years the industry 
has added more than 32 million tons to its produc- 
tive capacity and the present 124 million figure is 
double that of 1940. The new weekly capacity 
figure on which the American Iron and Steel In- 
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stitute weekly operating rate will be based, start- 
ing with the current week (page 32), is 2,384,549 
tons vs. 2,254,459 tons on January 1, 1953, on 
which last year’s weekly percentages were based. 
Other steel industry facilities also increased over 
a year ago. Blast furnace capacity rose 2.62 million 
tons to 82,001,390 tons of pig iron, and coke oven 
capacity increased over two million tons during 
the year to 73,239,540 tons. 
# 


Savings Bond Sales 


Sales of Series E and H savings bonds, which 
hit a peacetime high of nearly $4.4 billion in 1953, 
will rise another $1 billion in 1954 if the goal of 
the Treasury Department is achieved. Savings 
bonds play a key role in the Treasury’s debt 
management program, an important reason being 
that around half the total debt matures within five 
years whereas E and H bonds have a life of nine 
years, eight months; sales of more savings bonds, 
in effect, result in a “stretch-out” of the Govern- 
ment’s maturing debt. Both the E and H series are 
sold only to individuals and pay three per cent 
if held to maturity. The principal difference be- 
tween the two types is that H bonds receive interest 
semi-annually while the E series (a discount bond) 
does not receive interest until maturity or until the 


bond is cashed. 


Utility Records 


Electric power output rose to a new high of 442 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1953, up nearly 11 per 
cent over the preceding year (Edison Electric In- 
stitute figures), while installed capacity of the 
nation’s electric generating plants reached 93.5 
million kilowatts as of last December 31. An im- 
portant factor in the steady rise in power demand 
is the increased consumption by the average house- 
hold, which in 1953 used 2,355 kilowatt-hours vs. 
2,169 kwh in 1952. Gross revenues of the privately- 
owned power and light companies totaled $5.9 bil- 
lion last year, up 9.5 per cent over 1952 and net 
income of slightly over $1 billion scored a nearly 
comparable gain. With the relaxation of material 
controls, the industry’s construction program swung 
into high gear, with installation of a record 9.2 
millions kw of generating capability. From the end 
of World War II through 1953, construction ex- 
penditures totaled $16 billion, with the utilities’ 
1954 spending slated to rise to $3 billion as against 


similar expenditures totaling some $2.8 billion last 
year. 
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Smaller Freight Traffic 


Led by the more important commodities in res- 
pect to volume, freight carloadings during the first 
quarter of 1954 are expected by the 13 regional 
Shippers Advisory Boards to be 1.4 per cent lower 
than in the same 1953 period. Coal and coke, 
lumber and forest products, iron and steel, gravel, 
sand and stone, and petroleum and _ petroleum 
products are the leaders, although the widest de- 
cline is expected to be only 6.3 per cent (for iron 
and steel). To meet truck competition and increase 
their share of the business, the Eastern railroads 
have proposed rate reductions of 18 to 20 per cent 
on shipments of many iron and steel products. 
Inter-city motor truck tonnage continued to increase 
throughout last year, climbing to an all-time high 
in the third quarter. 


New Textile Fiber 


Ramie, a natural fiber known for hundreds of 
years, is now being produced commercially in this 
country and may become competitive with synthetic 
fibers and cotton if its cost can be brought down 
and more efficient manufacturing processes de- 
veloped. It is presently about twice as expensive 
as cotton and more costly than rayon, but undersells 
many of the newer synthetics. The fiber is now 
being grown by two American producers (the 
largest of which is Newport Industries) and it is 
being used in men’s and women’s garments, in 
automotive and furniture upholstery. World con- 
sumption of ramie is estimated at about 20 million 
pounds a year, of which about half is used in Japan 
and most of the remainder in Western Europe. 


Plastics Continue Rise 


Further expansion of facilities for plastics pro- 
duction is planned for 1954 and 1955, following 


record output of around three billion pounds in 
1953. Last year’s estimated output was about 30 
per cent above the 2.33 billion pounds of 1952 
and was twice the 1.5 billion pounds of 1949. 
Prospects for 1954 indicate an increase of possibly 
five or six per cent over last year. A slight decline 
over the high production rates of last November 
and December is anticipated for the forepart of 
the year but this condition is not expected to be 
long-continued. Machinery makers have been de- 
veloping new equipment for the processing of larger 
sections of molded materials, notably automobile 
body parts, and further progress may be looked 
for in this direction. All branches of the industry 
will feel increased competition, however, and prices 
seem headed for lower levels. 


Corporate Briefs 

General Motors’ Cadillac division plans to pro- 
duce a record 117,000 vehicles in 1954. 

Melville Shoe estimates 1953 sales at $108 mil- 
lion, or $18 million above the 1952 level. 

Dow Chemical plans $75 million expenditures 
for plant expansion in the fiscal year to end May 
31, 1954. 

Du Pont has reduced the price on Orlon acrylic 
fiber by 10 cents a pound; may set off synthetic 
fiber price war. 

Continental Can plans $500,000 expansion to 
boost production of its Denver plant by 150 million 
metal containers yearly. 

’ Southern California Edison has budgeted $73 
million in construction in 1954, the amount spent 
last year. 

Argus Cameras is projecting a 30 per cent gain 
in photographic sales for the fiscal year to end 
July 31. 

Kaiser Motors has started shipping models of 
its new glass fibre sports car to dealers. 
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Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
the investment caliber of individual issues. issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Common Stocks for Income 























































Recent Net Call Yield on 

Price Yield Price -~Dividends—, Recent 1953 
U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67........06. 96 2.72% Not SOEs a: Pelee ivi 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.14 105 American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 157 58% 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964. 107 3.65 Not Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 61 4.6 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 94 3.47 100% Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 42 45.7 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, Household Finance ........... 250 *240 49 49 

DD whiahes stk sabe saannceeun 0 — = 105 Rnees (S.-TAD | 5 scien 0 osiainsiies 3.00 300 50 60 
Cities Service 30, 1977....cesceces. 94 3.38 100 Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 61 82 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 90 3.14 103.1 MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 93 3.20 103% May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2548, 1985.. 91 3.21 105 Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 2.05 4 755 
Southern Pacific Co. 44s, 1969..... 104 4.14 105 Pacific Lighting .........ss00. 150 1.62% 34 75.9 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104% Fetep Marte TAG. oo ccscsenss 3.00 300 4% 68 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974...... 99 3.57 104.6 Safeway Stores .........0..00. 240.240 39 6.2 

Socony-Vacuum ...ccccecsecess 200 2.25 36 6.2 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 39 5.1 
. DOU iknckn sets chascan en ee = =. 
exas Company .........e.00. 3. 3. . 
Preferred Stocks Union, Pacific RR... .0..0..0. 600 600 106 5. 
. * . GE FU e050 ces Cencsagens . 3.50 46 7.6 
Picts — grade issues suitable for general invest lenin: Aitiaadtle aaisixoee>t 18 170 2% 72 
West Penn Electric ........... 205 2.20 37 59 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price *Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 122 5.74% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(per $50) mom-Cumi......cccccees 55 455 Not 
an Paper oy ee “4 459 Not 

illette Company $5 cum. conv..... 105 4.76 105 jati 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) Stocks for Income and Appreciation 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 602 105 These sound common stocks do not possess the same 

degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
Lon g Term Growth Stocks ments in this classification. 

Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or -Dividends— nue ee 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 1952 1953 Price Divds 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. ee, WETS Pe ee $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 

aid amerag P78 ao SEE EES oa — a hes 

= on uett, Sa eee / 7 
Cay ate eae ee Columbia Gas System ......... 0.90 090 13 69 
Dow Chemical ........0...005 *0.80 *100 38 26% cee iam ogg ame a OB 
El Paso Natural Gas........... 160 *160 36 45 nese cera era ia ae a jaa ae Ge 
General Foods .......02..0000. 240 265 60 44 deo oe a + di 
Int’l Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 246 1.6 essere — pas Regiigh eae agi ~4 200 31 6.5 
Standard Oil of California...... 3.00 3.00 53 5.7 peared pears S54 5¢ *s 6. 6.00 67 90 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 2.50 250 73 34 sp yseen de 3 ~contes Ke a 280 BS 
United Air Lines.............. 150 150 22 68 sata wale gr agli 1 in ile AAS 
Uniged Miscult. occcisicccsccc. 200 200 39 51 Somerpaes Comment vail bid Rie TE ER 

: . s perry Corporation ........... ; / 

Westinghouse: Raeebb cies 2.00. 200. 51.39 Tide Water Aseociated Oil... 115 115 21 55 
* Also paid stock. BD. Se Oc tes Sins angie cee 3.00 300 4 75 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Review of anti-trust laws has no bearing on practice; 


enforcement continues per usual—Local utilities may 


be permitted freedom in making new security offerings 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The reces- 
sion which economists have been 
forecasting for 1954 would help the 
Treasury in one respect. A major 
program, deferred but not given up, 
has been to take the Government off 
the hook in the short term money 
market. At present, it must refinance 
something or other almost every 
instant. It would be more comfort- 
able if immediate debt could be 
stretched far into the future, even at 
the expense of higher interest rates. 

There may be an opportunity this 
year, especially if private demands for 
long term money go down. Pension 
funds, insurance companies and 
numerous other financial institutions 
would have about the same amount of 
cash to invest, or only a little less, 
perhaps, and so would buy. Without 
pushing things, the Treasury might 
well replace some of the present short 
term paper with long term bonds. 

Yet, if a recession would seem to 
get under way, you can’t be sure that 
the program wouldn’t be put off 
again. The Administration would 
have to concentrate on livening busi- 
ness. One way, which never suc- 
ceeded but still became classic, has 
been to put pressure on investing 
institutions to search for private 
investment. 


The study of anti-trust laws, now 
being made by a Justice Department 
committee, covers all of the issues 
which created controversy over the 
past several years. The fact that 
there’s such a study, which may re- 
sult in proposals to change the law, 
does not affect practice. There’s 
been no lessening of enforcement of 
any kind, contrary to forecasts by 
some of the Democrats. 

One of the subjects tackled is 
what’s rather ostentatiously referred 
to as “oligopoly”: whether the big 
three or four in an industry violate 
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the law merely by existing. Supreme 
Court verdicts suggested so, but the 
old Administration, after long search, 
never found a case that lawyers felt 
sure enough of to take to court. 
Related to this one is another: price 
leadership by the biggest company, 
which is copied by the others. Who, 
incidentally, breaks the law? 

The committee is going deep into 
the issue of how the Sherman Act 
should be handled: on the basis of 
case law, which creates specific viola- 
tions, or through a “rule of reason” 
taking circumstances into account? 
The exceptions to the Sherman Act 
permitted by the Robinson Patman 
Act are being studied once more. 


Several years ago, both the Jus- 
tice Department and the Federal 
Trade Commission opened a cam- 
paign against exclusive dealer con- 
tracts, particularly in the gas and tire 
industries. The FTC in a recent de- 
cision more or less abandoned its 
effort. In the anti-trust division, or at 
least through the advisory committee, 
the issues are being sifted. Some- 
times, it’s argued, there’s no other 
way to bring products into markets 
that need them. 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission will probably exempt 
local utilities from the old require- 
ment that they sell securities only to 
highest bidder. The proposal that 
the regulations be changed has been 
put forward and it’s expected to be 
applied. Meanwhile, there’s been a 
lot of argument here over the question 
of whether negotiation with selected 
investment bankers be allowed. 

The old theory was based partly 
on the notion that there was an in- 
vestment banking cartel, especially in 
the utility and railroad fields. When 
holding companies were in _ their 
prime, there were indeed pretty bad 


situations: local companies were 
milked in order to provide bases for 
selling stocks or bonds. 

Nevertheless, according: to officials 
here, many of the bankers, who won’t 
let themselves be quoted, are saying 
that they prefer keeping things as 
they are. They say that they can get 
into sales syndicates now, but might 
not when free negotiation is restored. 
They’re afraid that most of the busi- 
ness would go to a few concerns that 
don’t use them as outlets. 


This month the Government is 
taking inventory on all of the real 
estate it owns but doesn’t need— 
object: sale. This does not include 
the famous rubber plants, the Na- 
tional parks or TVA. No doubt it 
does include the shacks which are to 
be found all over Washington itself, 
and which seem to be kept as a sort 
of war reserve. 


Landlord railroads, which long 
ago leased their lines to bigger, better 
known roads, may get a tax break. 
Contracts call for payment of taxes by 
the tenants. But such payments now 
are considered income, just as they 
would be for any individual. Con- 
gressmen think that in the case of 
these railroads, the situation is excep- 
tional and may stop the pyramiding 
of taxable income. 


Internal Revenue Service, whose 
war against lavish expense accounts 
has received so much publicity, is 
thinking of setting up a standard 
entertainment deduction. It would be 
set high enough to invite many sales- 
men to take it, instead of as at present 
trying to estimate all the luncheons 
and drinks bought during the year. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Electrical... 

School-age children with an in- 
terest in electricity will find a new 
experimental kit both entertaining 
and instructive—introduced by Uni- 
versal Scientific Company, the kit in- 
cludes a 240-page manual detailing 
nearly 200 electrical experiments 
that can be performed with safety. 
. . . Stewart-Warner Corporation is 
featuring a two-way radio vhich has 
been approved for personal use by 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission — called the Portafone, it 
operates on a fixed frequency of 465 
megacycles when connected either to 
a 115-volt electric outlet (alternating 
current) or a battery pack... . New 
England Telephone & Telegraph 
Company is trying out an experi- 
mental telephone booth with both 
speaker and receiving unit built into 
its soundproof walls—this “look Ma, 
no hands” booth was developed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. .. . J A 
magnetic tape recorder capable of 
high quality sound reproduction even 
under conditions where the unit is 
being bounced around is offered 
transportation companies interested 
in providing background music for 
their riders—a product of Presto 
Recording Corporation, the recorder: 
plays two hours, then repeats. 


Gadgets... 

This spring will find home owners 
shaving the lawn if the North Wayne 
Tool Company finds a ready market 
for its sickle-like grass cutter which 
makes use of nine old (or new, for 
those who would splurge) razor 
blades to. form a cutting edge—be- 
cause of its shape, the company 
notes, the trimmer is_ particularly 
effective for reaching corners. 
Since cotton cord has a tendency to 
stretch, reports Owens-Corning Fi- 
berglas Corporation, it frequently is 
impossible to avoid having a gap 
between draperies even when drawn 
tightly across the window—to over- 
come this, the company, in conjunc- 
tion with Rocky Mount Cord Com- 
pany, has developed a fiberglass and 
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cotton cord which isn’t supposed to 
stretch. . . . To check on the tempe- 
rature inside a home freezer without 
opening it, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies markets a special thermometer 
—placed on a wall, it connects with 
the freezer by means of a tube. 


Stationery & Supplies . . . 

A combination ball-point pen and 
three-color pencil is new to the line 
offered by Norma Pencil Corpora- 
tion—leads are red, blue, black... . 
A novel and fully-practical new fam- 
ily picture album which permits the 
addition of unlimited numbers of 
pages without causing a bulge or 
breaking the binding is being intro- 
duced by General Products under the 
Build A Book trade name; corner- 
stone of the album (see photo) is a 
patented bronze hinge-and-pin ar- 
rangement to hold together the vari- 
ous sections which open flat—about 





10x13™% inches in size, the album has 
a cowhide cover; pages are available 
with masking frames for pictures 
from snapshot to portrait size and 
are reinforced with metal corners. 
... A gimmick called the Ear-Eze, 
made to fit over the receiver end of 
a telephone, cushions the ear and 
thereby helps to eliminate outside 
noises which might make hearing dif- 


ficult—promoter of the sound ab- 
sorber is the Marval Manufacturing 
Company. Office Appliances 
magazine, which rounds out 50 years 
of publication this year, plans to cap 
the anniversary with its June issue— 
editorial effort already is bent to- 
ward recording the rise of the office 
supply and equipment industry. 


Automotive ... 

Ford Motor Company last week 
entered the competitive, 1954 auto- 
motive market with a new addition 
to its line, a hardtop model with a 
transparent roof section over the 
front seat area—on the mechanical 
side of the picture, Ford this year is 
featuring two new engines which 
have been under development for the 
past six years; one is a Y-block V-8 
cylinder and the other an_ I-block 
six-cylinder. . . . Come springtime, 
and there'll be a new business pub- 
lication with content devoted to con- 
struction and maintenance of low- 
cost roadways—a project of Scran- 
ton Publishing Company, publisher 
of Water & Sewage Works, the new 
magazine has been designated Mod- 
ern Highways. ... Half a century 
ago the world’s first track-type trac- 
tor was successfully demonstrated 
by Holt Manufacturing Company, a 
predecessor of the present Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company—to be the 
theme of much company advertising 
throughout the year, the occasion 
will be climaxed in a gala. celebration 
on November 24, the date of the first 
practical test of the original Holt 
machine. . . . Shell Oil Company be- 
lieves it has found a way to do away 
with sludge deposits in auto engines 
with a new motor oil—the product is 
intended for use only as a temporary 
substitute for regular motor oil dur- 
ing which time it assimilates unde- 
sirable wastes in the crankcase. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 


partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Company 
Adams-Millis ........ Q50c 
Aluminum Goods ...... 50c 
Amerada Petroleum. ..Q50c 
American Viscose ...... 50c 
Anderson, Clayton....Q50c 
Bon’ Ami Gl. An. ces) 2S 
Booth Fisheries ...... QO25c 
Burroughs Corp. ..... Q25c 
Canadian Breweries ...*25c 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 50c 

Do 4.20% pf........ $1.05 
ce. nr Q35c 
Cleveland Elec. Illum.. .65c 
Follansbee Steel........ 25c 


Food Machinery & 
Chemical 334% pif. Q934C 


Gamble-Skogmo ...... Q15 
Ee Sree cs cs O62V;c 
General Baking......... 15¢ 
Gen. Public Utilities.Q37'%c 
LS ea eer eee ee E5c 
Gilbert (A. C.)....... Q10c 
ao en eee 45c 


DG, 39490 Pie..5 09334c 
Hercules Powder 


Be O65 swine Q$1.25 
Hercules Steel Products 

p OE, Fe ae Q35c 
Horn: & Hardart.:.:.. Q25c 
Ingersoll-Rand ....... a 50 
International Utilities... .35c 
Interchemical Corp. 

414% pf. ....... Q$1.12% 
Jersey Central Power & 

Light 4% pf......... O$1 
Kaiser Aluminum & 

Chemical 5.6050 Q32%c 
Kennedy’s, Inc. ...... Q30c 


Keystone Steel & Wire.Q40c 
Kimberly-Clark 

ee eee Q$1 
Kobacker Stores ..... Q20c 
Lane Bryant 44% pf.Q56%c 
Massey-Harris- 

i re *QO15c 
Maytag Co. $3 pf...... Q75c 
McColl-Frontenac 

Ge bctwcodwiuacel *Q25c 
Melville Shoe ........ '045c 
Middle States Petroleum 50c 
Missouri Public Serv... .45c 
National -Tea ........ 040c 
Nunn-Bush Shoe ..... Q20c 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec..37%c 
= megan Filters 


a i oh lk dai Q50c 
$e eet re. 25c 
Pacific Pub. Service. E$2.35 
Pantepec Oil ..........32c 
Pillsbury Mills ...... Q50c 


Pittsburgh Railwavs ...30c 
Rochester Gas & Elec..Q56c 


Rohe Aircraft. «4500.3. 25c 
Sheraton Corp........ Ql5c 
Transamerica Corp. ..S65c 


Vulcan Detinning 


apace 035c_ 


Western Pacific R.R...Q75c 
Winn & Lovett Groc..M1l1c 


DG 22s lence tines: Millc 
Stock 

Follansbee Steel ......5% 

Gilchrist 'Goy $2 Ps 5% 

Olin Industries .......... 7 
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1-14 


* Canadian Currency. + One share of Olin Oil 


& Gas for each two shares held. E—Extra. 
Monthly. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. 
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Witich; your Fa amd Qs 
Most people do when they first invest. They weigh Price and 
Quality as carefully as possible to get the values they want in 
the stocks they buy. But as time goes on, they’re not quite 


so careful. 


The recent report by the Brookings Institute, for instance, 
revealed that two out of three investors have owned some of 
their stocks for at least eight years! 

And that can be dangerous! 

Because security values are never constant ... 

Because changes in price often reflect basic changes in 
quality. 

So if you’re not sure about the “Ps and Qs” of your own 
portfolio... 


If you’re not sure that price and quality are in the best bal- 
ance possible for the values you want—perhaps we can help. 


Our Research Department will be happy to study the 
stocks you own... Comment on current prices in relation to 
quality .. . send you the most objective analysis they can of 
your entire portfolio. 


There’s no charge for this service. No obligation, either. 
Simply address your letter to— 


Watter A. ScHoit, Department SE-80 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 











“Invest — for the hetfer things in life” 








ACTION of the body muscles 


keeps the body fit thea = 
EXERCYCLE way 






Here is the secret used at home by 
thousands of men and women— 
including many physicians—to lick the 
feeling of staleness and stuffiness 
from lack of exercise. Exercycle 
represents an altogether new 
experience, concentrating the motions 
of horseback riding, rowing, swim- 
ming, cycling in a most pleasant form. 
Gives your body action where you 
need it most. Helps bring in waist- [fF MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET = == 
line; improves circulation tone, 1 EXERCYCLE CORPORATION FWI-13-54 
and regularity disturbed by prt oo gl 
sedentary living. A great ' 
husband-and-wife treat. You'll | 
like what Exercycle does to the I ms.) 
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Silent—Vibrationless 
Designed for Home Use 


Please send me your illustrated brochure (free) 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


way you feel and look. si 
Send for booklet—free. 


(Also distributed in Canada) 


Address 





City Zone State 











Business Background— 


Now is the time for all good men to come to the boss’ aid 





in preparing the Annual Report—His public is getting bigger 





RAY HAIR—When he re- 
ceived the 1948 Gold Oscar 
as FINANCIAL WorLp’s top award for 
the year’s best annual report of all 
United States industry, FRANK W. 
ABRAMS, then chairman of the board 
of Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) summed up his company’s ap- 
proach to the job this way: “Our 
aim this year—as it has been for 
many years—was to put out a report 
that would tell about our operations 
and our financial situation as clearly, 
as interestingly, and as briefly as pos- 
sible.’ So much for the job and the 
broad objectives. That touched off a 
series of hard-headed studies on down 
the line that added more than one 
gray hair to executive thatches. Few 
concerned with the work conceded, 
at the time, it was worth while. But 
on completion they were usually 
agreed that it was. It probably will 
pay on a larger scale than ever in the 
Annual Report season just ahead. 
More people in America are looking 
forward to the harvest. 





Public Interest—In Detroit an 
interesting test of the public’s desire 
to acquire investment know-how— 
in which endeavor the Annual Re- 
port is basic reading—was initiated 
right after the war. A series of pub- 
lic lectures about stocks and bonds 
was announced under auspices of the 
Downtown Library of the Detroit 
Public Library. The response was 
so encouraging that the Know-How 
meetings have been continued, usually 
an average of 200 persons attending. 
“A goodly number,” said WALTER E. 
ForsTER, who set up the meeting 
schedules and subjects, “have thanked 
me for arranging this program and 
have expressed the opinion that the 
library is performing a public ser- 
vice.” Not long ago Mr. Forster 
wrote an article on the subject for the 
Library Journal and several libraries 
throughout the country indicated an 
interest in conducting similar pro- 
grams. “Many people,” said the li- 
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By Frank H. McConnell 











Abrams and "Oscar" 


brarian, “welcome the opportunity to 
get objective, basic information about 
stocks and bonds at a place where 
there is no obligation to buy any- 
thing.” 


Sample Inquiries Stepping 
from corporation offices to the market 
place—where the impact of the An- 
nual Report has cash value in terms 
of security prices—here are samples 
of some of the questions most fre- 
quently asked after the Detroit meet- 
ings: “How can one tell when a 
stock is priced right?” “I have heard 
that one should not pay more than 
book’ value for a stock—is this a 
sound idea?” “Does the broker try 
to sell you a specific stock or is he 
only an agent to buy stock you ask 
for?” And this one, “By reading the 
financial services for the last week 
what indication was there that Briggs 
was a good buy? It went up six points 
today.” The army of fiscal officers 
who are now rallying to aid the cor- 
porate boss in getting out the forth- 
coming Annual Report need not fret 
over the six-point rocket. They will 
do the company and stockholders in 
general a service by giving others an 
opportunity, as Mr. Forster has en- 
deavored to do, “to get objective 
basic information.” Meanwhile, signs 
multiply that the Annual Reports now 
about to go into the hopper will be 
more widely read than ever before. 





Book on Investing—The firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 





Beane which broke all precedent by 
advertising the supposedly dry sub- 
ject of “How to Invest” in full page 
publication space, no illustrations, has 
published a new booklet on Capital- 
ism and Investing for employe infor- 
mation racks. It was developed in 
cooperation with the Western Elec- 
tric Company which with three other 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company affiliates took the first 
114,000 copies. “Since then,” said 
Partner M. RUBEZANIN, a name that 
CHARLES FE. MERRILL promptly 
shortened to “Ruby,” “we have re- 
ceived orders from two of General 
Electric’s plants, Armstrong Cork, 
B. F. Goodrich, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land, Wisconsin Power & Light and 
a number of other concerns.” 





Portable Brain—The latest 
Claude Neon, Inc. product to bear the 
imprint of President Davip T. Bon- 
NER, who is continually urging the 
mathematically-minded technicians to 
improve existing designs, is a small- 
sized analog computer. Smaller than 
a table television set, it can “test” au- 
tomobiles before they are built, air- 
planes and guided missiles while they 
are still blue-prints, chemical proc- 
esses before they are put in operation. 
Designed for electronic analog com- 
puters who cannot afford or do not 
need the larger computers, the new 
“brain” can be set up on a desk and 
is portable. 





Looks Better—Here’s a man 
who has plumbed business of 1955 to 
see if 1954 will be a good year. He 
is President CHARLES A. Warp of 
Brown & Bigelow who says: “The 
fact that 1955 calendar sales in the 
first day of our new sales year were 
14 per cent higher than in the year 
before convinced me more than ever 
that business is there waiting to be 
sold.” 





To School, Trucker—A course 
in “Motor Fleet Maintenance” proved 
so popular at Penn State that it will 
be extended to 15 other colleges this 
year. It is sponsored by the White 
Motor Company, compresses a great 
deal of technical instruction in a 
short period of time and is outlined 
in a manual prepared by Professor 
Amos E. NeyHart of Penn State’s 
Institute of Public Safety. 
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face it 


HAVE YOU A DISASTER PLAN FOR YOUR PLANT? 


BOMBS...OR FIRE...OR FLOOD...OR TORNADO 
e.- you can handle them if you act now. 


Let’s face it... the threat of war and the atomic bomb 
has become a real part of our life—and will be with us 
for years. Fires, tornadoes and other disasters, too, can 
strike without warning. 

Whatever the emergency is, everybody’s going to 
want help at the same time. It may be hours before out- 
side help reaches you. The best chance of survival for 
you and your workers—and the fastest way to get back 
into production—is to know what to do and be ready to 
do it. Disaster may happen TOMORROW. Take these 
simple precautions TODAY: 

[_] Call your local Civil Defense Director. He’ll help 
you set up a plan for your offices and plant—a plan 
that’s safer, because it’s integrated with community 
Civil Defense action. 

[_] Check contents and locations of first-aid kits. Be 
sure they’re adequate and up to date. Here, again, your 


CD Director can help. He’ll advise you on supplies 
needed for injuries due to blast, radiation, etc. 

[_] Encourage personnel to attend Red Cross First-Aid 
Training Courses. They may save your life. 

[_] Encourage your staff and your community to have 
their homes prepared. Run ads in your plant paper, in 
local newspapers, over TV and radio, on bulletin boards. 
Your CD Director can show you ads and official CD 
films or literature that you can sponsor locally. Set the 
standard of preparedness in your plant city. There’s no 
better way of building prestige and good community 
relations—and no greater way of helping America. 


Act now ... check off these four simple points . cee 
before it’s too late. 














Street News 





National City Bank's monthly letter crosses 50-year 


mark—Some New Year changes and promotions in Street 


nvestment firms that have played 
I an important part in the distribu- 
tion of new security issues of tobacco 
companies have had some anxious 
moments recently. And their anxiety 
was not much relieved by the state- 
ment of the industry’s committee that 
unbiased scientists will be engaged to 
study the relation of tobacco smoking 
to health, particularly to establish 
whether there is any link between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer. 
No group of equity investors had a 
harder time in 1953 than the holders 
of tobacco stocks. Also it is revealed 
by reference to the manuals of secur- 
ity holdings of institutional investors 
that the life insurance companies have 
a heavy stake in the tobacco industry. 
No statistician has had the time so far 
to round out the total of their interest, 
but it is known to run into hundreds 
of millions of dollars, including some 
huge bond issues placed privately. 





The use of life insurance funds to 
finance the cigarette industry ceased 
to have any moral significance 
decades ago. The aversion to use of 
such funds in the liquor industry was 
broken down in the 1930s. Now the 
health angle, as far as tobacco is con- 
cerned, comes in for searching in- 
vestigation. 


With its January issue, the Na- 
tional City Bank’s monthly letter 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary. 
More than 220,000 customers of the 
bank and general public readers get 
a copy by mail every month. For the 
first decade the letter was confined to 
a discussion of the Government secur- 
ities market. But with the advent of 
World War I the scope was broad- 
ened to take in discussion of general 
economic and financial affairs. With 
that change it was necessary to bring 
in new editorial talent. George E. 





Roberts, then Director of the U. S. 
Mint, was engaged to write the letter. 
He continued to do so until his retire- 
ment in 1940, writing it in long hand 
which posed problems for the type- 
setters. The Federal Government 


debt was less than $1 billion when the 


National City Bank letter first came 
out. Today it is crowding the $275 
billion statutory limit. 


Two alumni of Halsey, Stuart & 
Company have just been made vice- 
presidents of important New York 
banks. One is Donald C. Patterson, 
with the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company. The other is Gordon B. 
Duval, with the Guaranty Trust 
Company. Both got their investment 
banking training in Halsey, Stuart’s 
municipal bond department and _be- 
came experts in their fields before 
making their commercial bank con- 
nections. 


Among the multitude of partner- 
ship changes at the beginning of 
the year was the admission of William 
Ewing, Jr., to membership in Morgan 
Stanley & Company. His father was 
one of the J. P. Morgan & Company 
partners who, with Henry S. Morgan, 
left to set up Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany, Inc., in corporate form twenty 
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Airline, Utility, Decorative, Business 


CHARTS 


Pictorial, Economic, Display, Business 


PLANS 


Technical, Perspective, Coloring Type, 
Stamping 


EDWARD WILLMS Co. 
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CREATIVE DRAFTING 
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years ago when the Banking Act 
forced the segregation of investment 
banking from commercial banking. 
The elder Ewing is now a limited 
partner of Morgan Stanley & Com- 
pany. 


Three leading commercial banks 
in Malone, N. Y., celebrated the new 
year by doubling the interest rate paid 
on savings deposits—from 1 to 2 per 
cent. The list of banks taking a similar 
broad step was building up slowly 
until that concerted action on the part 
of three institutions pointed up the 
significance of the trend. When the 
small town banks were leading the 
fight against more liberal branch 
authority for the savings banks in the 
last session of the New York Legis- 
lature, the commercial banks were so 
vulnerable as to make it appear a 
back-to-the-wall fight. Most of them 
were paying only 1 per cent and con- 
tended they could pay no more. The 
matter will come up again in the 
1954 session of the Legislature. By 
reducing sharply the interest spread, 
the commercial banks are weakening 
the incentive for an all-out renewal of 
the battle. As one expert on banking 
affairs put it the other day, the com- 
mercial banks are reducing the threat 
of savings bank competition in the 
most effective way when they bring 
their interest rate within one-half of 
1 per cent of the regular savings bank 
dividend. : 


The Treasury is approaching its 
1954 debt refunding jobs with a 
degree of confidence it did not acquire 
until well past the summer of last 
year. Also the banks and security 
dealers, whose cooperation is neces- 
sary to the success of Government 
financing, have developed their own 
feeling of confidence in the ability of 
the Treasury to offer the market only 
what it is capable of absorbing. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Amount Date 





Ampal-American Palestine Trading 

—Series A debentures 4s, 1966.. $34,000 Jan. 1 
Bush Terminal Building—1st mort- 

oy bonds, sinking fund 5s, 

BOGE. ch tpeceandtabevnsedcueneth 97,000 Jan. 15 

Deerfield i Corp. — deben- 

CUO. Ss cosas codes cus 86,000 Feb. 1 
Great Pt WE or Electric Power 

Co.—Ltd. 7% 1st mortgage, sink- 

ing fund series A, 1944-1954.... 258,000 Feb. 1 
Republic Steel Corp. —Ilst mortgage P 

sinking fund 3s, 1965........... 200,000 Feb. 1 
Worcester Gas Light Co.—I1st mort- 

gage sy Taped fund 3%s, 1969, 


GOO Bis n'0h.t bded ods ob oes snes 21,000 Feb. 1 
Scranton “Transit Co.—I1st & Coll. 
i Se As Be ee are rey 46,000 Jan. 


1 
Sun Ray Drug Co.—debentures 3%s 50,000 Feb. 1 
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THE CHASE 








NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1953 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . 





State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages .- »+ + © © © «© «© «& 
ee a a oe a 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Banking Houses . . - - + «= + 
Cee? Aseet@® fc te eh ee 


LIABILITIES 





Deposits. . » - + + + © « = 
Foreign Funds Borrowed .. .- . 
Reserves—Taxes and Expenses. . . 
Other Liabilities . . . - - | - 
Acceptances Outstanding . .. - 

Less: In Portfolio . «© «© © «© «# «@ 
Capital Funds: 


Capital Stock. 


7,400,000 Shares— 
15 Par) 


Surplus .. . 219,000,000.00 


Undivided 
Profits .. . 


- $111,000,000.00 


52,321,381.51 





$1,478,274,159.68 
926,919,119.22 
622,572,603.70 
43,116,763.62 
2,393,667,410.71 
13,285,043.52 
48,625,312.49 
31,896,175.35 
4,105,076.97 
$5,562,461,665.26 











$5,062,087,048.81 
7,338,533.87 
33,494,043.77 
27,641,719.15 
56,014,217.44 
6,435,279.29 


382,321,381.51 
$5,562,461,665.26 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$388,389,298.00 were pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Viscose 
Corporation at their regular meeting 
on January 6, 1954, declared dividends 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the five percent 
(5%) cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1954, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on January 


20, 1954. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 























REAL ESTATE—FLORIDA 





Fine Indian River and beach properties and 
building sites in Cocoa-Rockledge area, midway 
of Florida’s east coast. Equitable climate, good 
fishing, churches, golf, quiet residential com- 
munities, Florida at its charming best. 

Please Write for Pictures 


ANN WALKER AGENCY 
413 Delani.y, Cocoa, Florida 








Dividend Changes 


General Public Utilities: Quarterly 
37% cents and extra 5 cents payable 
February 15 to stock of record January 
15. Previous payment 35 cents quarterly 
November 16 

Burroughs Corp.: Quarterly 25 cents 
payable April 20 to stock of record 
March 19. Previous payment 20 cents 
December 10. 

Pantepec Oil Co. C. A. American 
shares: 32 cents payable January 31 to 
stock of record January 15. Previous 
payment 48 cents September, 1949. 

A. M. Byers: 25 cents payable Febru- 
ary 1 to stock of record January 15. 
Paid 50 cents November 2 last. 

Missouri Public Service: Quarterly 45 
cents payable March 12 to stock of rec- 
ord March 2. Paid 30 cents December 
12. 


Texas Utility 





Continued from page 11 


area the company serves mines near 
Carlsbad producing 95 per cent of the 
nation’s potash. 





"9 Consider Jt an Indispensable Aid in 


keeping my Investment Program on a sound and profitable basis. 
You are rendering an invaluable service to the comparatively 
small investor like myself," writes Financial World subscriber, 
Mr. E. E. A., of Palestine, Texas. ... For only $20 a year you get: 


INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS 
of Listed Stocks 


[C Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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QM This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


(a) 52 weekly issues FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed in less time each week 
on outstanding business and financial factors 
which ultimately determine security VALUES 
and market PRICES; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals," 
pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks; 


(c) Personal Investment Advice by mail, 
when requested, per rules, on stocks you're 
in doubt about; 


(d) FREE $5 Annual "Stock Factograph" 
Manual, 1953 edition. 50,000 Investment 
Facts to help judge relative merits of over 
1,800 stocks. 


SSSSSSSSSS SSS SSS SS SSSSSS SSS SSH SSSS SSK CAS RAS SSS SSSA SSC SSRSS SSSR SSeS eee eee 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, includ- 
ing 1953-Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOR) 


(Jan. 13) 


(1 Check here if RENEWAL. 
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Oil is the most important single in- 
dustry. Oil and gas production from 
the Panhandle and Hugoton fields is 
important in the northern area, but 
oil pumping activity is greatest in the 
South Plains region, where many 
fields are established or are being de- 
veloped. 

During the 12 months ended last 
August 31, 70 new industrial estab- 
lishments and 943 new commercial 
establishments located in the terri- 
tory served. 

The company spent over $23 mil- 
lion for construction of new facilities 
in the 1953 fiscal year, bringing the 
gross plant account to over $160 mil- 
lion at the year-end. These expendi- 
tures included completion of installa- 
tion of new steam generating units of 
112,500 kw capability at the Lamb 
County, Tex., plant (newest of the 
company’s eleven base load plants) 
early in July 1953, and 21,600 kw 
capability at the Carlsbad plant in 
December 1952. The capability of the 
Lamb County plant (alone) now con- 
siderably exceeds that of the entire 
system in 1942. The budget for 1954 
calls for an even larger expenditure 
for plant additions. 


Management Shows Confidence 


Despite current ripples in the eco- 
nomic millpond, the management of 
Southwestern remains confident re- 
garding the outlook for substantial 
gains in the fiscal year ending Au- 
gust 1954. After adjustment of pro- 
posed issuance of additional shares 
in coming months (this will be the 
eighth year of regular, systematic 
financing) share earnings are esti- 
mated at $2 for the current fiscal 
year, or $1.72 after accelerated amor- 
tization charges. 

The dividend rate was increased to 
$1.32 recently. Priced at 25 in the 
over-the-counter market, the stock 
yields 5.3 per cent which, though 
slightly below average for all electric 
utilities, exceeds the returns on most 
other growth utilities. Using the $2 
earnings estimate for the 1953-54 
fiscal year the price-earnings ratio is 
12.5; using the $1.72 figure the ratio 
would be 14.5. 

A feature of interest to stockhold- 
ers. in the higher tax brackets is the 
fact that nearly one-quarter of the 
dividends paid in the fiscal year ended 
last August were free of Federal in- 
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come taxes; in the current fiscal year 


the tax-free proportion is estimated 
at 31.28 per cent. 


Soft Spots in Economy 





Concluded from page 3 


reduction at all business levels still 
has further to go. Until this process 
is completed there is a possibility of 
still more layoffs, more shortening of 
the work week, more resulting res- 
triction in consumer incomes and— 
of great significance—more caution 
in the spending policies of all con- 
sumers, including those whose earn- 
ings status has undergone no change. 

Due to the recent hesitation in 
retail sales and the desire of business- 
men to curtail their inventories, new 
orders received .by manufacturers 
have declined sharply. In November, 
they booked a smaller amount of new 
business than in any month since 
June 1950 except September and 
December of 1951. But while their 
shipments have been declining (from 
$26.4 billion in July to $24.6 billion 
in November), they are still well 
ahead of the level of new orders, and 
thus a further curtailment of output 
appears likely. 

So far, the decline in industrial 
activity as measured by the recently 
revised Federal Reserve index has 
been small—from 137 per cent of the 
1947-49 average last July to 130 in 
November, or almost exactly five per 
cent. This is only half the extent of 
the dip from October 1948 to July 
1949. The shift from plus to minus 
for changes in business inventories 
and consumer credit is sufficient in 
itself to bring some further drop. 

However, none of the potential 
recessionary influences now evident 
seems threatening enough to warrant 
the expectation of a protracted or 
severe business decline. The wild 
speculation in securities, commodities 
or real estate which has preceded 
(and intensified) previous recessions 
has been almost wholly lacking this 
time, and such sustaining influences 
as farm price supports, unemploy- 
ment insurance and tax reduction 
will remove much of the sting from 
whatever business readjustment may 
still lie ahead. 


JANUARY 13, 1954 
























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securi- 
ties for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such securities. The offer ts made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 





$55,000,000 


The Atlantic Refining Company 


Twenty-Five Year 314% Debentures 





Dated January 15, 1954 Due January 15, 1979 





Price 101% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
in those States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securt- 
ties in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Incorporated 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce,Fenner & Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 


January 6, 1954 























THE GILLETTE COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 62% cents a 
share on the Common Stock 
(increased from the former 
rate of 50 cents a share) 
payable March 5, 1954 to 
stock of record February 1, 
1954. 


A. H. STONESTREET 
Secretary 































STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Mid-Continent Petroleum Corporation 


Rayonier Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1917, Delaware. Office: 328 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore 2, 
Md. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May at 100 W. 10th 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 14,915. 


Capitalization: 


hee Dk i EEE COPE PEN ST None 
STONE AERO DANY sn oi55 5206 baa. c5eGnc boc sanswaneeeee 1,857,912 shs 


Business: A completely integrated petroleum unit, owning 
royalty or working interests under oil and gas leases on 
104,456 acres of producing properties. Serves important 
markets around Chicago, St. Louis and upper Mississippi 
Valley. Net crude output in 1952 was 6.9 million barrels or 
32.5% of 21.3 million barrels refinery run. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $60.5 million; ratio, 3-5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $42.6 
million. Book value of stock, $78.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-23, 1927, 1929-31 and 1934 
to date. 

Outlook: Extensive development and exploration program 
has materially improved company’s position in production 
phase of industry, while modernization of facilities and ex- 
pansion of marketing have enabled well balanced growth. 

Comment: Shares have income and growth characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 





1953 
Earned per share.... $5.43 *$10.03 *$13.28 $6.50 $8.43 $9.18 $8.39 7$5.72 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 3.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 3.75 4.00 4.00 
BER: cciceusausseakion 455% 48% 69% 48 57% 72% 81% 665% 
ee ee 31% 33 38% 3758 38% 53% 58% 55% 


“Before provision for replacement of capital assets $0.54 in 1947 and $1.08 in 1948. 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $6.32 in like 1952 period. 





United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corporation 





Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as successor, through reorganization, to a 
business founded in 1903. Office: 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May at Wilmington, Del. Number 
of stockholders (April 15, 1953): Preferred, 491; common, 10,463. 
Capitalization: 

Fe ae cen eae AEE ET. OE TEE aT 
Preferred stock $3.50 cum. conv. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($0.30 par) 


$2,250,000 
30,000 shs 


*Callable at $103.50 through December 31, 1954, less $0.50 each year 


. 7 after December 31, 1960; convertible into 4 shares of common 
stock. 


Business: Operates directly a retail chain of 271 stores and 
through 1,007 agencies, sells cigars, cigarettes, tobacco and 
related products; drugs, drug sundries, cosmetics and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise. One liquor store is operated in New 
York City and several in Miami, Florida, area. In 1953, 
opened self-service units in Smithtown, L. I., and Wantagh, 
N. Y.; management seeking to acquire one or more food 
chains. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $10.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $5.2 million; inven- 
tories, $8.6 million. Book value of common stock, $5.12 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment August 1, 1946, on pres- 
ent preferred, regular since; on common 1953. 

Outlook: Closing down of unprofitable units and expanded 
volume through larger outlets should permit more efficient 
operations, but company has been able to show only limited 
earning power even during periods of general prcsperity. 


Comment: Both issues have definite speculative character- 
istics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


1952 1953 
Earned per share.... $0.86 *$0.48 {$0.32 $0.25 $0.20 D$0.42 $0.26 +$0.22 
Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None None 0.10 
High |... ssbinte ts Stwiotone 17% 8% 5% 3% 4 5% 45% 4%, 
COW haw ile b 6s 0s alee > 6% 3% 2% 2% 2% 3% 3% 356 





*Includes $0.48 released from former reserves. 
properties. 
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yIncludes $0.19 profit from sale of 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $0.19 in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. 





Incorporated: 1937, Delaware, as consolidation of three established com- 
panies. Office: 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: First Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1952): Preferred, 4.111; common, 3.717. 

Capitalization: 


a ncn ek OT PETE Ty SE et. Fe *$40,000,000 
Trreferred stock $F cum: ($25 par)... 2. ccccveevcecccceoncs 626,205 shs 
REO SN SCAT o o0c eb cacao ca Suscvink comebedesanes 1,987,742 shs 





*Notes payable. Redeemable at $37.50 per share. 


Business: Chiefly engaged in manufacture of chemical 
cellulose (dissolving pulps), for conversion into rayon yarn, 
cellophane and other cellulose products; also produces sul- 
phite paper pulp and papers. Part of pulpwood requirements 
come from own logging on extensive timber lands in the 
Northwest and Southwest. Capacity 460,000 tons per annum. 
Brands include Rayaceta, Purayonier, Rayocord, Hicclor, 
Rayamo, Raybond and Ray Book. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $24.8 million; ratio, 5.7-to-1; cash, $10.2 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $8.1 million. Book value of common stock, $24.20 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since clearing up 


of arrears in 1940. Paid on common 1938; 1941-43; and 1947 
to date. 


Outlook: Company is an important factor in a growing in- 
dustry, but operations frequently are importantly influ- 
enced by conditions in the textile, tire and other lines which 
are subject to cyclical factors. 


Comment: Preferred is medium grade; common is semi- 
speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share....7$0.84 $3.65 $4.54 $2.37 4$5.58 $4.92 $4.90 


§$3.63 
Dividends paid ..... None 0.25 0.62% 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 
RE 3 isk en cone 16% 16 18 15% 24% 32% 37 3556 
GOW cd kaise 85% 9 11% 10% 12% 225 24% 22 





* Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1952. tEight months ended December 31 
(fiscal year changed). tIncluding $0.77 special credit from tax refund. §Nine months 
to September 30 vs. $3.77 in like 1952 period. 





Ward Baking Company 











Incorporated: 1912, New York, to acquire established and affiliated 
companies; absorbed its former parent in 1948. Office: 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Num- 
her of stockholders (December 27, 1952): Preferred, 2,095; common, 4,237. 


Capitalization: 

en Ot Ee ne eae ae res eee $4,800,000 
*Preferred stock 542% cum. ($100 par).............eeeeeee 61,000 shs 
Ce RE TED on. onc 5.00.50 65.0 60540 Vie Svcd ok oNs aa bees 774,181 shs 
FRVGEEROER | ican th s.¢ one mia ease sdss obese Caee ees eens essa 62,884% wts 


Callable at $105. Each for 1 share common at $15 to April 1, 1956. 


Business: One of the largest domestic bakers of breads and 
cakes, operating 24 plants in East, South and Middle West. 
Principal trade name is Tip-Top. Company-owned truck 
fleets supply grocery and chain stores, restaurants and insti- 
tutional customers. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 27, 
1952, $9.0 million; ratio, 3.9-to-1; cash, $7.0 million. Book 
value of common stock, $17.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears on old $7 preferred cleared in 
1945 recapitalization. Regular payments on new preferred; 
on new common 1945 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for bread is comparatively stable, but 


competition normally is very keen, and results from cake . 


products frequently show wide swings, a situation which ex- 
plains company’s erratic earnings record. 


Comment: Stocks are distinctively speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 





Earned per share.... $4.58 $3.03 $4.63 $3.85 $3.69 $2.44 $2.36 {$1.98 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.35 1.85 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1,15 
Bagh ...cccsescccees 18% 19% 16% 17% 20% 215% 21% 25 

Low nb enweseibis eee 11% 10% 10% 12 14% 17% 17% 18% 


+Forty-two weeks to October 17 vs. $1.64 in like 1952 period. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 





incorporated : 1928, Delaware. Office: 407 No. 8th Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in May. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, #1959) : 11,768. 

Capitalization: 

DO ERIN nc oc vinsicc kc ou ok eee $6 n eae cower eae $40,819,000 
Capital stock $10 SAPD. cn nanicceam bara Skene ee eee aeeeee 1,351,391 shs 


Business: Operates a natural gas pipeline system extend- 
ing from the Woodlawn field in Texas to the Greater St. 
Louis area, including East St. Louis, Granite City and Alton, 
Ill. About 55% of sales are made to industrial customers 
(including Owens-Illinois, Granite City Steel, Mississippi 
Lime, Union Electric Power, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Na- 
tional Lead and several cement producers) and about 45% 
to public utilities (notably Laclede Gas) for resale. To- 
gether with Mathieson Chemical Corp., the company is ex- 
ploring possibilities of utilizing natural gas in certain phases 
of petro-chemical business. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $7.4 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $3.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $4.0 million. Book value of stock, $24.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings should experience growth 
over the longer term, despite cyclical interruptions due to 
relatively heavy dependence on industrial customers. 


Comment: Common is a more or less typical business- 
man’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. Sia . me: - $3.49 $2.79 $2.99 $3.29 $3.57 §$1.74 
Dividends paid ..... 1.75 1.85 *2.00 2.20 2.20 2.20 
MS + Swe cddbeusee tog N.Y. a 4 728% 87% 388% 36% 38% 41% 
Li sncasseeeans cael April 30, 1951 720 727% 29 30% 33% 34% 


*Also paid 10% in stock. tOver-the-counter bid prices. 


oon reported by company. 
§$Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.61 in like 1952 period 





Standard Coil Products Co., Inc. 





Incorporated: 1935, Illinois. Office: 2311-29 N. Pulaski Rd., 
39, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in June. 
(December 31, 1952): 4,500. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb $5,329,935 
Capital stock $1 DO cc wactsas eee rmbek<st ccullessceekees *1,470,000 shs 


Chicago 
Number of stockholders 





*President Swanson, Secretary-Treasurer 


Burke and Vice-President 
Peterson held total of 961,660 shares. 


Business: Supplies over 40% of all U. S. television tuners 
(two-thirds of those not made by set makers themselves), 
customers including Admiral, Emerson and Philco. Also 
makes small coils and other non-tuner devices. Wholly 
owned Kollsman Instrument is a leader in aircraft flight 
and navigation control instruments, optical instruments and 
special purpose miniature motors; wholly owned Sherold 
Crystals makes quartz crystals, principally for military use. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $10.5 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $4.7 million; 
inventories, $13.5 million. Book value of stock, $6.46 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present stock 1949 to date. 

Outlook: Further growth is possible through company’s 
participation in television and electronics fields; rearma- 
ment business is likely to continue important in the over- 
all operating picture. 

Comment: Shares are a fairly typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Earned per share...D$0.01 D$0.02% D$0.03 $1.75 4 $1.69 $1.95 *$2.25 

Dividends paid ... None None None 0.20 1.00 1.00 1.06 

os SEES eee Listed N. Y. Stock sities 14% 18% 17% 

Bl ossneckerssekaoe ———————March 26, 1951———_————_- 10 12% 12% 
*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.34 in like 1952 period. D—Deficit. 
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Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company 








Incorporated: 1886, Vi ia. Offices: Newport News, Va. and 90 Broad 


St., New York 4, N. Annual meeting: Second Thursday in April. 
Number of stockholders (February 18, 1953): 7,852. 

gpm gy eM 

Capital stock ba ee eee shs 


Business: One of the largest shipbuilding companies in the 
country, with additional large repair and reconditioning 
business. Also manufactures hydraulic turbines and other 
power equipment, heavy machinery and castings, marine and 
special industrial paints, rayon spinning machines and paper 
machine parts. In 1952, 55% of revenues were derived from 
shipbuilding, 34% from ship conversion and repairs, the 
remainder hydraulic turbines and miscellaneous work. In 
1952, completed and launched the SS United States. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $18.9 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash, $8.6 million. 
Book value of stock, $49.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Company should be one of the major beneficiaries 
of the long-range plan to modernize and increase the size of 
the U.S. merchant marine fleet. Naval activity, even under a 
reduced defense program, should remain at compartively 
high levels for some time. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
*Earned per share... $5.77 $4.44 $6.01 $5.59 $38.49 $3.72 $4.92 wae 
yEarned per share... 6.69 6.45 9.76 10.17 2.93 4.28 4.92 eoce 
Dividends paid ..... 4.00 3.25 4.00 4.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 $3.00 
SNR <5 a\4'0.0:4h. ap ee Heme 34% 26 84% 35 34% 3836 3656 34 
TE icknca set umcanas 18% 17% 20% 2356 26% 28% 31% 23% 





*Before special charges and credits. After such adjustments. 





United States Pipe & Foundry Company 





Incorporated : 1899, New Jersey, as a consolidation of established com- 
ove: ag First Ave., N., Birmingham 2, Ala., and 71 Broad- 

6, Y. Annual “meeting: Fourth Thursday in April. 
Number of qeanhdess (February 1, 1953): 9,037. 


Capitalization: 


Tie OR GE aa rc ci ss He abies woe Sabes sdactbeian $10,459,351 
es ere an een: er errs 920,013 shs 
Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of cast iron 


pressure pipe and fittings supplying about half of municipal 
and private utility needs for distributing water and manu- 
factured gas; also produces castings and equipment for the 
sugar, chemical and fertilizer industries. Also produces cen- 
trifugal castings, carbon, alloy and stainless steels. Company 
merged with Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron (pig iron producer) 
in 1952 and owns United Concrete Pipe. ~ 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $23.3 million; ratio, 2-4-1; cash, $5.2 million. U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.8 million; inventories, $18.2 million. Book value of 
stock, $64.00 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Volume of new building construction is the most 
important factor affecting sales and earnings. But industrial 
and population growth trends point to a relatively high 
average level of operations over the longer-term. 

Comment: Stock is a businessman’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953. 
Earned per share.... $1.20 $6.02 *. 14 $6.48 $5.96 $6.18 $4.89 *$5.53. 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.60 2.30 4.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00: 
RENEE. are caists came ceiibn 60% 46% 53% 49% 49% 43 39 40% 
EW nccascrkcenesars 35 35 39% 38 34% +. 36% 35 34 


*Nine months to September 30 (no comparison). 
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General Foods Corporation 


Indianapolis Power & Light Company 





Incorporated: 1922, Delaware, succeeding a business established 1895. 
Office: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in July. Number of stockholders (March 31, 1953): Preferred, 
1,381; common, 63,339. 


Capitalization: 

RA LD. SR ah haha oc beaeeee eee weer tein were beewEe $56,360,500 
“Preferred stock $3.50 cum. (no par)...............cecceees 234,700 shs 
ey ee ll BB ae RR Pee ees Os 5,816,762 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $101 through August 31, 1954, less $0.25 
each two years to $100.50 August 1, 1957 and thereafter; callable other- 
wise at $101.50 through July 31, 1955 less $0.50 each two years to $100.50 
after July 31, 1957. 


Business: From the manufacture of Postwm, Grape Nuts 
and Post Toasties, company has developed into one of the 
largest food manufacturing and distributing organizations in 
this country. Now handles over 100 branded food specialties 
including Maxwell House and Sanka Coffees (about one-third 
of sales), Jell-O, Baker’s Cocoa, Swans Down flour and cake 
mixes, Franklin Baker Coconut, Gaines Dog Foods, Kool-Aid, 
Minute Rice and Log Cabin Syrup. Leader in frozen foods 
with Birds Eye brand. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital March 31, 1953, 
$174.6 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $27.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $32.9 million; inventories, $142.3 million. Book value 
of common stock, $31.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Sales are somewhat influenced by variations in 
national income, but long term growth is indicated by in- 
creasing consumer dependence on packaged processed foods. 


Comment: Stability characterizes both stocks which are of 
semi-investment caliber. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Mar. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


Earned per share....*$3.19 *$4.25 *$4.77 $1.45 $4.58 $3.52 $4.31 §$2.03 
Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $2.00 $2.00 $2.25 esee $2.30 $2.40 $2.40 $2.65 
HER be caw de caredataas 45% 41 48% ee 51% 4856 53% 61% 
LG Vag 5 ai as ote eens 34% 34 39% eee 44% 39% 41 50% 


*Calendar years. {Three months to March 31 (fiscal year changed). After $0.79 
book loss in sale of businesses; includes $0.54 credit adjustment prior year’s taxes. 
§Six months to September 30, 1953 (first fiscal half) vs. $1.91 in like 1952 period. 





Martin-Parry Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, as a consolidation of established companies. 
Office: 1455 Alexis Rd., Toledo 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Mon- 
day in December. Number of stockholders (August 31, 1952): 1,478. 


Capitalization: 
eT an, SP Pee eee CET TCE CE ETT Corie. TE eaeerr ee None 
Te LR GR rere eeerceeey ere ee ree 421,800 shs 


Business: Manufactures metal drawn products, including 
Metlwal metal wallboard for partitions and linings; prefabri- 
cated panels used in ship construction, etc.; hollow metal 
doors; and the Rewxair portable conditioning and humidifying 
cleaner, which vacuums through water instead of a bag. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, 1953, 
$6.1 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $1.5 million; U.S. Gov’'ts, 
$100,000; inventories, $3.3 million. Book value of stock, $19.07 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920-27, 1930, 1944-51 and 1953. 

Outlook: Company has achieved a fair degree of di- 
versification, but inability to show sustained earning power 
reflects keen competition in its major fields of activity and 
sensitivity to cyclical influences. 


Comment: Shares carry an appreciable risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1946 - 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 





Earned per share.... $1.55 $5.97 $4.04 $2.47 $0.99 D$0.95 $0.05 $0.95 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.60 1.10 1.10 1.25 1.00 0.80 None 0.50 

HSetrs.. S06 ceonees 80% 24% 19% 138% 18% 14% 18% 14% 

LOW ks cdetesecadd yes 12% 14% 12 10% 95% 10% 9% 10 
“Includes $0.84 special credits. D—Deficit. 


JANUARY 13, 1954 





Incorporated: 1926, Indiana, to acquire two companies, established in 1892 
and 1902, Offices: 17 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, Ind. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: Preferred 
(December 17, 1952): 2,183; common (January 2, 1953): 10,534. 


Capitalization: 


RE MR Ee hake echt ccceenamemin$sccsdicckidcsandseen $65,635,250 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par)..................+e0- 100,000 shs 
ttPreferred stock 4.20% cum ($100 par)............--.00- 39,000 shs 
ttPreferred stock 4.60% cum. ($100 par)...........+---e0+ 30,000 shs 
EE SOREN CID GE) 5 oc cca eetitoctes caccccecancsccsoe 1,572,639 shs 


*Callable at $118. 7fCallable at $103. {Sold privately. 


Business: Supplies electricity to a population of about 
580,000 of which 84% is in Indianapolis and suburbs, the 
remainder in rural areas. Electric sales accounted for 92.3% 
of 1952 consolidated operating revenues, steam 7.5%. Indus- 
trial customers include makers of machinery and allied 
products, aircraft and automotive equipment, non-ferrous 
metal products and meat and other food packers. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $4.2 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$4.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $7.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $23.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds since 
issuance; on present common 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Prospective revenue growth and economies from 
installation of modern generating facilities should more 
than offset increased labor and fuel costs and fixed charges, 
with a resultant gradual uptrend in system earning power. 

Comment: Preferreds have investment characteristics; 
common is a good income medium. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 


Earned per share.... $3.23 $2.76 $3.11 $2.89 $3.61 $3.34 $2.97 *$2.35 
Dividends paid ..... 1.20 1.52% 1.50 1.57% 1.60 1.85 2.00 2.05 
HGR cc décsdecccecce 36 30% 25% 29% 33% 36% 41% 42% 
TOW cccccccccccccces 23 21 20% 21% 25% 21% 33% 34% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.21 in like 1952 period. 





Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as consolidation of 50 stores and a business 
established in 1888. Office: 114 So. Gay St., Knoxville 1, Tenn. Annual 
meeting: Third Monday in May. Number of stockholders (February 28, 
1953): 1,672. 


Capitalization: 
Rs I gg een hc a Wecipacnce ou ed iesiees Mmmmnne eee $2,625,000 
SE CE Ss hi So os cccuidadvivdecdeccsuccadeasccuee 596,216 shs 


Business: Sells at retail complete line of home furnishings 
in a chain of 38 stores. Jewelry departments are leased to 
others in 26 stores. Stores are located in Tennessee (12), 
North Carolina (11), Alabama (5), Georgia (5), Florida (3) 
and Kentucky (2). 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1953, $10.2 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $903,882; receivables, 
$8.9 million. Book value of stock, $12.10 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1929-30; 1936-37; 1939-42; 1943 
to date. 

Outlook: Sales will continue to follow the trends in resi- 
dential building volume and disposable consumer income. 
Since the majority of sales are on time, any significant 
increase in repossessions would be a serious factor. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Feb. 28 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share....1$3.24 $3.15 $3.21 $2.17 $2.33 $1.50 $1.76 §$1.20 


Calendar years 1947 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Dividends paid ..... $1.75 $1.75 $1.50 $1.50 $1.27% $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
High ..cccccccccece 18 18 15% 13 16 15% 17 17% 
SLOW seccccccccccecs 12 12 11% 10 12% 13% 13% 10% 





+Fiscal year ended December 31. §Nine months to November 30, 1953 (three fiscal 
quarters) vs. $1.33 in like 1952 period 
31 








FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be: for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 







Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," 'Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 


Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 


ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 




















































































































—<—— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
140 ] t N 145 
ei STRIAL PRODUCTION f se 
INDUSTRIA , 
120 F\ 7" Federal Reserve Board a 1s 
110 130 
100 = VA 125 
SAA) Adjusted for Seasonal Variation ned 
90 F— l 1947-49= 100 es 1953 
115 
ne 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 194 J J AS OND 
Trade Indicators ee a oF 
Electric Output CROWD) ico oc ccs cece venience 8,896 8,150 8,200 7,713 
ers C a pit no be ' £4 cunencsnenennere> 618,432 480,978 7500,000 563,085 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 64.1 75.7 75.0 98.2 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49=100)...... 89.8 106.2 111.3 137.8 
— 1953- ~ 1952 
Dec. 16 Dec. 23 Dec. 30 Dec. 31 
2 ene amr, ee Federal ].... $40,560 $40,689 $41,062 $39,104 
SColemsdelel LeeGe ..<Gienk Reserve 23,130 23,364 23,388 23,390 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,892 2,015 3,115 2,809 
qU. S. Gov't Securities...... 33,036 32,688 32,788 32,967 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 56,085 55,064 56,177 55,373 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,712 1,504 1,696 1,529 
EMoney in Circwbation..c..... 6scscceesededcaany 30,953 31,168 31,009 30,433 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 

















i w-Jones ee _ «= 1954 i — en 
Pane het apes ioe Geom Jan.4 Jan.5 i ~ 
I trials .. 280.43 280.90 | 282.89 284.19 293.79 255. 
D beinaa. Se AS Rage ee 11221 90.56 
15 Utilities ..... 52.03 52.04 Closed 52.22 52.52 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks ...... 105.78 105.77 | 106.69 107.35 113.96 98.24 
—— -—1953- —__—_, ———_—_—_1954——___-—_——_, 
Details of Stock Trading: Dec. 30 Dec. 31 Jan. 1 Jan. 4 “a 
; Traded (000 | ene 2,050 2,490 | 1,310 1,520 
“see Traded : ee ee ma Serre 1,199 . 1,222 | 1,103 1,125 
Number of Advances................ 653 467 742 774 
Number of Declines................. 255 455 Exchange 170 174 
Number Unchanged................. 291 300 Closed 191 177 
ERE: Ce eee 7 eee 8 26 
ESS Ee Renee ee 53 50 | 5 0 
Sere! 97.32 97.34 | 97.38 97.48 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average........ : F | ‘ F 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)............ $3,514 $3,010 | $2,905 $3,751 
‘sient aes _— —— 1953 —. 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 2 Dec.9 Dec.16 Dec.23 Dec. 30 High 
EEE SSE 3.111% 3.094% 3.075% 3.086% 3.082% 3.408% 3.002% 
Pies wetusiahne dace 3.408 3.391 3.393 3.413 3.396 3.668 3.325 
BI viiinccasadipans 3.738 3.732 3.722 3.718 3.711 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: ‘ “ = 
50 Industrials ...... 5.99 6.02 5.98 6.04 .09 ‘ ; 
20 Railroads ....... 6.58 7.04 6.83 6.95 7.07 7.07 5.43 
2 Se ss oh 5.24 5.25 5.25 5.26 5.29 5.73 5.04 
ee ee 5.90 5.90 5.92 5.96 6.01 6.23 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended January 5, 1954 


Traded 
Pennsylvania Railroad .........essecees 100,600 
DD OE 62% dan oeennsan caus vemeds 100,300 
NR ios. cae hes eens ken epee 90,300 
Anmertia. Contr 566s... sande, 20. RAGA 85,200 
New York Central Railroad.............. 82,400 
Chrysler: Gorpemetion * 056. 6$6i.es cts dete 81,200 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific.. 77,000 
Aver  Miaineiitiog «2.00. . issa . anes ssc 73,700 
Celanese Corporation | ..3 . 655. <6 ev een 3% 72,900 
Graham-Paige Corporation .............. 67,100 


Jan. 5 


17 17% 
334 4 
12% 135% 
295% 31% 
19% 195% 
60 623% 
10% 11% 
4 5 
19% 20% 
1% 1% 


Net 
Change 
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How to See 


CUBA & MEXICO 


for less than an 
ordinary vacation back home 


With Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club, to 
guide you, you can see the colorful lands below the border at so low a 
cost you'll wonder why you ever thought it must be expensive to visit 
these glamorous countries. 


In fact, his big book The Fiesta Lands—through Cuba, Mexico, and 
Central America on a Shoestring gives you so much help you probably 
couldn’t get as much if you hired a personal guide. He tells you the 
preparations to make and then almost mile by mile on the roads, almost 
street by street in the cities, Norman Ford takes you to everything worth 
seeing. He details full sightseeing plans for exactly the time you can 
spare—whether it’s a weekend, two weeks, or longer. He makes sure you 
know how to get around easily and quickly by auto, rail, bus, ship, or 
plane, as you choose to go. Always, too, he makes sure you get real ‘value 
for your money. He tells you just where to go for the real finds in hotels, 
restaurants, and shops. 


Through his sound advice you never overspend, never travel blind, never 
waste your time. Over and over again, he shows how you can see Cuba, 
Mexico, and the fascinating lands of Central America for less than you’d 
spend for just an ordinary vacation back home. 


So sound a book, so packed with facts, it’s recommended by the Esso 
Touring Service, by the governments below the border, and by thousands 
of Americans who have found it the one practical guide to seeing Cuba, 
Mexico, and other countries to the south at a cost you can afford. 164 





Will your next vacation really be 


SOMETHING to REMEMBER? 


It’s not always easy to shop around for rea! vacation values—for 
many of the best low cost vacations never are advertised. Yet the 
secret of guaranteeing a new, different, and exciting vacation is to 
learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can 
visit on the money you want to spend. 





Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club, 
has spent months searching for the best vacation bargains in all 
North America. He has found low cost summer paradises, has 
learned scores of ways to save and can tell you about the vacation 
out-of-the-ordinary that is just what you’ve been looking for. 


If you are interested in visiting America’s outstanding 
cities for only $8 day ... in spending your vacation 
on a real operating dude ranch for only a few dollars 
a day instead of $20... if you and your family need a 
vacation and have only $35 a week to spend ... if you 
seek Parisian atmosphere without traveling all the way 
to Europe . .. Norman Ford will show that it is 
cheaper to vacation than to live at home. 


In his big book, Where to 
Vacation on a Shoestring, Nor- 
man Ford tells you about these 
low cost paradises. About farm 





Just a few of the many 
different vacations 


Stop saying: 


pages, price just $1.50. Use coupon to order. 























que Too enone” 








If you can afford a vacation in the U. S. these books 


WHERE DO YOU 
WANT TO GO? 
France? West Indies? 
Hawaii? 

Around the World? 


Passenger-carrying freighters 
are the secret of low cost 
travel = 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a 
resort, you can take a never-to-be-for- 
gotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. 
Or through the Canal to either New York 
or California. Or to the West Indies or 
along the St. Lawrence River to French 
Canada. In fact, trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: 
large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of 
good food and plenty of relaxation 
as you speed from port to port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for 
as little as $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voy- 
ages to England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean; two or three week vacations up 
and down the Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. Name the port and the chances 
are you can find it listed in ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.’’ This is the 
book that names the lines, tells where 
they go, how'much they charge, briefly 
describes accommodations. Hundreds of 
thousands of travelers all over the world 
swear by it. Travel editors and travel 
writers say ‘To learn how to travel for as 
little as you’d spend at a resort get 
Travel Routes Around the World.’ ’”’ 
The big 1954 edition is yours for $1, and 
your dollar also brings you this priceless 
report: 
LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to 
stay a while — even retire —in the 
West Indies, Mexico, Guatemala, 
and other lands to the south where 
the dollar buys so much more. 
A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of 
both guides now. Simply fill out coupon. 














will show you that the whole world is closer than you think 


























‘to. TRAVEL 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching 
foreign countries, you don’t need fantastic 
sums of money in order to travel. You 
could spend $550-$1000 on a one-way 
luxury steamer ticket to Buenos Aires, or 
you can get there for $97 in fares via 
bus and rail through colorful Mexico, 
Guatemala, Panama, Colombia, the Andes, 
etc. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury 
cruise around the world or $600 via con- 
necting steamers. You can island-hop 
around the West Indies via plane for 
several hundred dollars —- or see the 
islands more leisurely by motor schooner 
for much, much less. There’s hardly a 
place on earth you can’t reach for less if 
you know ALL the travel ways. 


Norman Ford, founder of the Globe- 
trotters Club and America’s top expert 
on low-cost travel, has gathered into one 
handy booklet dozens upon dozens of spe- 
cifie travel routings to all parts of the 
world — Mexico, South America, Europe, 
Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far 
East, Australia, the South Seas, etc. — 
so that you can see more at prices you 
ean afford by combining freighter, liner, 
rail, bus, plane, and other competing 
services. 


Over and over again he proves that you 
can travel now — that you don’t have to 
wait for some far-off day when you've 
saved much more money. 


$1 brings you his guide, Foreign Lands 
at Stay-at-Home Prices, plus two other 
priceless reports: 


1. WHERE TO FIND THE BEST IN 
THE U.S., CANADA, AND MEX- 
1CO. And how to see great sections 
of America for just $100. 


2. FREIGHTER LIFE. Your introduc- 
tion to the one way to travel almost 
anywhere in the world — via passen- 
ger-carrying freighter — for as little 
as you’d spend at a resort. 


A really big $1 worth. Don’t write a 
letter. For your copies of all 3 guides 
simply fill out coupon. 


vacations, vacations on far-off 
islands, on boats drifting down 
lazy streams. About vacations at 
world-famous beaches, in gov- 
ernment subsidized vacation re- 
sorts, in‘ Indian country, along 
rugged coastlines, on ships and 
by rail. About dude ranches you 
can afford, what to see, do, and 
how to save at national parks 
and in the cities most Ameri- 
cans want to visit. About low 
cost sailing ship cruises, house- 
boat vacations ir the North 
Woods, fantastically low cost 
mountain vacations, the un- 
known vacation wonderlands 
almost at your front door. 


Of course, Norman Ford 
knows where to get real vaca- 
tion bargains from Maine to 
California and in Canada, Mex- 
ico, etc. At no time does he ask 
you to spend a lot of money to 
enjoy yourself, no matter how 
really different and exciting is 
the vacation you choose through 
his experienced advice. Always, 
he tells you the many things 





described in Where to 
Vacation on a Shoestring 


A week’s cruise into the Canadian 
North Woods for $55. 


From Canadian towns easily reached by 
car, steamers sail weekly along rivers 
and lakes into the roadless North Woods 
of fur trappers and red coated Mounties. 
Chances here to leave the ship and 
canoe far north into the deep Indian 
forests. 


Luxury Hotels in Florida, Cuba, 
Bahamas from $2.50 a day. 


Summer brings down the rates in the 
leading hotels here. And it’s no 
warmer than New York, Boston, or 
Chicago. Thousands now spend their 
summer vacations in Florida, Cuba, 
and the Bahamas yet spend no more 
than at an ordinary resort up north. 


Visit Paris in America! 


Steeped in foreign amosphere . . . not 
far from home . . . not expensive, the 
exact spot you’d “‘go for’’ if you knew 
it existed! That’s the French island of 
St. Pierre, off the coast of Canada and 
just a few air hours from the heavily 
populated sections of the U.S. A charm- 
ing summer resort, with authentic 
French atmosphere . . . a long sandy 
beach and the stores feature smart 
French perfumes, handbags, gloves, 
wine, etc.—all direct from Paris and 
at prices as cheap as in the shops of 
the Parisian boulevards. At St. Pierre, 
a quiet restful vacation with French 

ng, memory-making atmosphere 
can be yours for only $35 a week. 








you can do within your budget and how to get more for your 
money. If you travel by car, he shows how most auto parties can 


save $6 and $7 a day. 


You can’t help but learn something just meant for you. Yet 
Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. Use coupon to 


order. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 67 Third Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


1 I have enclosed $......... 


money if I am not satisfied. 


Both for $1. 


Please send me the books checked below. 


( Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 


() The Fiesta Lands—through Cuba, Mexico, and Central 
America on a Shoestring. $1.50. 


() Travel Routes Around the World and Lands in the Sun. 


(C) Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home Prices, Freighter Life, 
and Where to Find the Best in the U.S., Canada, and 


.. (cash, check or money order). 
You will refund my 


— ee eel ed 


Mexico. All 3 for $1 l 
() SPECIAL OFFER: All books above for $4. 1 
BRIT gra Sek Ot Faas aE a ee eee ere ae eee 1 
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MAN OVER 45 


But why MEN over 45? 


Our doctors still don’t know why, but if you are a 
man over 45 you are six times as likely to develop 
lung cancer as a man of your age twenty years ago. 
They do know, however, that their chances of sav- 
ing your life could be about ten times greater if 
they could only detect cancer long before you 
notice any symptom in yourself. (Only 1 in every 
20 lung cancers is being cured today, largely be- 
cause most cases progress too far before detected.) 
That’s why we urge that you make a habit of hav- 


Es 


MAN OVER 45 


AS 


ing your chest X-rayed every six months, no mat- 
ter how well you may feel. The alarming increase 
of lung cancer in men over 45 more than justifies 
such precautions. Far too many men die needlessly! 

Our new film “The Warning Shadow’’ will tell 
you what every man should know about lung 
cancer. To see this film and to get life-saving facts 
about other forms of cancer, phone the American 


‘Cancer Society office nearest you or simply write 


to ‘““Cancer’’—in care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society, 








